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NEWSLETTER 


METHODISM REALIGNS DISTRICTS. Actions of annual confer-= 
ences are changing the map of U. S. Methodism, and 
portend bigger changes. Little Rock and Louisiana 
conferences are backing a move to split Arkansas- 
Louisiana into two separate episcopal areas, one for 
each state. Pacific Northwest has formed a fourth 
district (Tacoma). Northwest Indiana rezoned its 
four districts to make five. Oklahoma added a 12th 
district. St. Louis, Missouri, and Southwest Mis- 
souri are exploring reduction to two conferences. 


ASK EXPOSE OF CLAN. Western North Carolina Conference at 
its annual session expressed concern over renewed 
activities of the Ku Klux Klan, and urged the Klan 
be exposed as an "organization which often cloaks 
much black hatred under its white robes." The con- 
ference also urged pastors and churches to establish 
more effective communication with Central (Negro) 
Jurisdiction churches, and went on record favoring 
admission of Negroes to Duke Divinity School. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTS. Churchmen are showing division 
of opinion on halting tests. The National Council of 
Churches General Board wants a full-scale govern- 
ment public information program to explain "what 
nuclear tests are regarded as essential and why." 
Its stand: control and limitation of nuclear tests 
by international agreement. The Methodist Board of 
World Peace takes a similar position. But in this 
country and overseas other Protestant leaders are 
urging unconditional rejection of production and 
testing of atomic armaments. This split is also re- 
flected in recent annual conferences. 

(More church news on page 98) 
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Ecumenicity—Methodist Style 


Recen Ly, we Methodists have 
not only learned how to pronounce 
that hard word “ecumenicity,” but we 
have become ecumenical without 
apology. You do not catch us joking 
about “ecumeniacs”; we are eager to 
join them. And back of all this is an 
interesting story. 

Since 1881, we have had nine ecu- 
menical conferences. Until Oxford in 
1951 and Junaluska in 1956, the meet- 
ings were not ecumenical enough to 
include Methodists “throughout the 
inhabited world.” They were British- 
American meetings, and mainly meet- 
ings of theologians and liturgists. 

True enough, there were gropings 
toward ecumenicity. Years before uni- 
fication brought together the three 
largest groups of American Method- 
ists, the conferences included Wes- 
leyan Methodists and Free Methodists 
and Canadian Methodists, not to for- 
get the huge Negro denominations. 

Across the Atlantic there were the 
Wesleyan Methodists, the Primitive 
Methodists, and the New Connexion 
Methodists, now happily joined in the 
British Methodist Conference. 

Amid the spires and towers of Ox- 
ford, something happened to explode 
an ecumenical interest that had been 
mounting since Springfield in 1947. 
A world-wide fellowship emerged, 
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dropping “ecumenical” from its title 
and becoming the World Methodist 
Council. Still dominated by the Amer- 
ican and British sections, it expanded 
to include 22 other sections embracing 
Methodists in Cuba and Mexico, India 
and Ceylon, South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, and other places. It es- 
tablished a permanent secretariat, with 
offices in both England and the United 
States, but remained a fellowship. It 
launched the World Mission of Evan- 
gelism, which was to accomplish much 
in Britain, America, and Australia. 

At Lake Junaluska in 1956, there 
were new developments, chief among 
them the affiliation of the World Fed- 
eration of Methodist Women. Stand- 
ing committees on Christian educa- 
tion, lay activities, youth, and public 
relations were added to those on evan- 
gelism, faith and order, and exchange 
of preachers. 

Meanwhile, the World Council of 
Churches had met at Evanston in 1954, 
and Methodists there faced the ques- 
tion of whether we, like Lutherans, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Anglicans, and 
others, should be moving toward a 
world-encircling denominational fel- 
lowship when the World Council of 
Churches cuts across denominations. 
The conclusion was that the two 
trends are more complimentary than 
contradictory. 

Later, the revered W. J. Noble told 
the Lake Junaluska conference: “A 
Methodism united and coherent and 
vigorous in all the world will bring 
to the Church that is to be a contribu- 
tion more valuable than would other- 
wise be possible.” Our greatest gifts 
to the Great Church are our own 
Methodist traditions and concerns. 

“Just what is our contribution?” the 
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executive committee of the World 
Methodist Council will be asking itself 
as it meets late this month at Freuden- 
stadt, Germany, to plan the next 
world-wide conference for 1961. 

Can world-conscious Methodism 
offer some genuine help on the prob- 
lem of war? Will Methodism, with 
its insistence on human values, find a 
way to reconcile a world that, accord- 
ing to many, is divided among capital- 
ism, socialism, and colonialism? Can 
tolerant Methodism guide through the 
present conflicting theological opin- 
ions to a scriptural, practical faith? 

Will Methodism be able to stand for 
and work for a new kind of inclusive 
evangelism in which churches are 
more than little islands of sand in the 
midst of the lost? Will Methodism 
point the way in communicating the 
Gospel? Can Methodism, holding fast 
to its belief in personal experience and 
social reform, Christian perfection, 
and Christian education, work and 
pray for Christian unity? 

Sometimes it has been charged that 
the World Council of Churches, treas- 
uring the institutional backlog of the 
churches and hobbling their pioneer- 
ing spirit, actually “freezes the ecu- 
menical situation” in its present form. 

The charge is false. The World 
Council of Churches calls for a re- 
newal of life. Unity is secondary, and 
it comes as (in W. A. Visser t’ Hooft’s 
happy phrase) “the walls of partition 
become transparent and finally disap- 
pear altogether.” 

In that life-renewing task, Method- 
ism has a God-appointed part. 


C /Ottrrrau/ 
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SPECIAL 
REPORT 


This study of the minister shortage begins a new 
feature in which The New Christian Advocate re- 
ports to the church on questions of current interest, 
It was prepared by the staff, with assistance from 
the Statistical Office, the Department of Theologi- 
cal Schools, and bishops of the church.—Eds, 


How Serious Is the Shortage of Ministers? 


IT IS NOW two years since 
Methodism took a hard look at its 
minister shortage, found the 
problem serious, and decided to 
do something about it. What 
progress has been made? What is 
behind the shortage? 

Spurred to action by the report 
of a special four-year study com- 
mission, the 1956 General Con- 
ference set goals for 1956-60: 

J Build two new theological 
schools; reorganize and relocate 
two others. 

J Boost enrollment in 10 existing 
theological schools to 4,300 stu- 
dents (a 45 per cent increase) 
with a goal of 1,200 graduates 
annually by 1960. 

J Appropriate $1,179,420 annu- 
ally in World Service funds to the 
theological schools. 

/ Appropriate up to $25,000 an- 
nually to non-Methodist schools. 
/ Recruit and begin training 
2,800 new ministers a year— 
1,200 for replacement and 1,600 
more that the bishops estimated 
would be needed for expansion 
(500 for new churches, 375 for 
separation of circuits into charges, 
450 for new associate pastors in 
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large churches, and 275 for spe- 
cial appointments as chaplains, 
professors, and interdenomina- 
tional officers). 


DISTURBING REPORT 


After only minor changes, 
General Conference accepted the 
entire list of recommendations. 
“Nothing, I believe disturbed the 
General Conference at Minne- 
apolis more than this report,” 
says Bishop Donald Harvey Tip- 
pett, San Francisco Area. 

For one thing, it showed that 
in 1954 there were fewer effec- 
tive ministers (conference mem- 
bers available for appointment) 
than in 1900, or even 1940, just 
after Methodist Unification. Most 
recently, Dr. Albert Hoover, 
church statistician, reports that 
The Methodist Church ended 1957 
with a deficit of 111 ministers. 
That is, annual conferences lost 
111 more (in all categories) than 
they received, and this has been 
happening annually for years. 

What brought this about? 

To get some answers The New 
Christian Advocate polled 37 
bishops, and got detailed replies 
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from 23 of them. The largest 
number (12) pointed to lack of 
information about the ministry 
or an indifferent attitude on the 
part of vocational guidance ex- 
perts as a factor at the root of 
the minister shortage. Nine em- 
phasized competition from other 
vocations, but only three thought 
the shortage could be traced to 
low salaries and poor parsonages. 
Among other contributing fac- 
tors mentioned were slow ad- 
vancement and a restrictive at- 
titude by church members toward 
a pastor’s personal life. 

Earlier retirement is also help- 
ing to enlarge the gap in minis- 
terial ranks. Since ministers now 
are eligible for Social Security 
coverage, more of them are able 
to retire after 65 instead of wait- 


ing for mandatory retirement at 
72. Too, more churches want 
younger pastors. Currently, the 
average age of all effective Meth- 
odist ministers is 43.8 years, com- 
pared to 49.2 years 10 years ago. 


While none of the bishops 
would pin the shortage on a 
single, simple cause, Bishop Fred- 
erick Buckley Newell, New York 
Area, summed it up in terms of 
too-rapid expansion: “The church 
expanded much more rapidly 
than it increased its emphasis on 
the need for ministers. We didn’t 
realize how fast we were grow- 
ing until it was too late.” 

In the last 10 years, for ex- 
ample, the church has about 
tripled the number of associate 


or assistant ministers in large. 


churches (now 945 associates, 
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compared to 282 in 1948). It now 
needs more men for special ap- 
pointments (35 per cent more 
than 10 years ago). 

There are more pulpits to fill 
than ever before—in fact, 2,834 
more pastoral charges today than 
at Unification. But there hasn’t 
been a comparable increase in 
ministerial leadership. There now 
are 17,574 effective ministers, 
only 451 more than in 1939. 


SUPPLY PASTORS INCREASE 


Does this mean Methodism 
passes every Sunday with about 
2,500 unfilled pulpits? Not at all. 
The answer, of course, is the ac- 
cepted supply pastor who has 
stepped in to give loyal and effi- 
cient service, often with little or 
no formal theological training. 
Each year the number of supply 
pastors grows. They now total 
6,716, up 87 per cent since Uni- 
fication. And as a result, churches 
certain to shut down have stayed 
open. 

But how long can Methodism 
continue to rely on the supply 
pastor? “More than 40 per cent 
of our charges are served by sup- 
ply pastors. Some of them do work 
comparable to many of our best 
trained men. On the other hand, 
most of them are woefully ill- 
prepared,” points out Bishop Ed- 
gar A. Love, Baltimore Area, 
Central Jurisdiction. A bishop of 
another jurisdiction comments, 
“The quality of many of our sup- 
plies is not high.” 

“Every Methodist is concerned 
that his pastor be a person so 
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dedicated to Christ that he be- 
comes an instrument of the Holy 
Spirit,” Bishop Eugene M. Frank 
told the 1956 General Confer- 
ence. “He is also very deeply posi- 
tive that zeal must be disciplined 
by study and trained by experi- 
enced Christian teachers before it 
becomes an effective and chan- 
neled force. The Methodist 
Church is thus committed to a 
trained ministry.” 

It is building two new theo- 
logical schools and expanding 
others. Already the new schools 
have incorporated and plan to 
open soon—the National Method- 
ist Theological Seminary in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., by 1959, and the 
Methodist Theological School near 
Delaware, O., by 1960. 

The trend has been for more 
and more men entering the Meth- 
odist ministry to obtain a theo- 
logical school degree. More than 
three fourths of the clergy who 
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were admitted in the last 20 years 
joined annual conferences this 
way. Prior to 1937, more than 
half the admissions came from 
those who took the course of 
study. As of January, 1956, the 
number of seminarians in full 
connection stood at 58.1 per cent 
(see chart 1). 

But how many _ seminary- 
trained men will be able and will- 
ing to take smaller, lower-paying 
churches now filled largely by 
supply pastors? That’s a question 
raised by Statistician Hoover in 
a restudy of past figures. ‘“‘Not 
every charge will be able to pay 
a full-time, seminary man an ac- 
ceptable wage, no matter how 
strongly the laymen insist on hav- 
ing him,” Dr. Hoover says. “A 
large percentage of seminarians 
are men with families, and living 
costs present a problem that chal- 
lenge his devotion. He can hardly 
say, as we older men once said, 
‘Send me anywhere.’ ” And some 
bishops are saying that they 
couldn’t place many more theo- 
logical school graduates now if 
they were available. 

What to do for the smaller 
churches, particularly rural ones, 
is a problem Methodism still needs 
to come to grips with, says Bishop 
Roy H. Short, Nashville Area. 
“There is a long-range problem 
of ministerial recruitment to 
which attention is being given. 
But the short-range problem that 
cries out for attention is what 
can we do zow with our smaller 
churches. We are fast becoming 
a denomination with two minis- 
tries and two types of churches 
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—conference and_ non-confer- 
ence,” he warns. 


THE SHORTAGE 


How critical is Methodism’s 
minister shortage is then, depends 
on interpretation. The church 
still lags far short of 1,200 theo- 
logical school graduates annually. 
Last year the 10 schools gradu- 
ated 620 men, non-Methodist 
schools another 208 (see chart 2). 

And some leaders are convinced 
the bishops’ estimate of 1,600 ad- 
ditional men (2,800 all told) is 
too high. 

Looking realistically at the rate 
the church has been growing 
since 1945 (1.34 per cent annu- 
ally), the statistical office predicts 
11.3 million Methodists by 1970. 
Some say this means 3,500 new 
churches and at least that many 
more ministers will be needed. 
But Dr. Hoover says this is de- 
batable. “It could be that 75 per 
cent of the new members would 
join a church already in exist- 
ence,” he points out. 

“The cold facts are that the 
largest percentage of our churches 
are not full. Where they are, two 
services are now generally being 
introduced with considerable sat- 
isfaction. The staffs of those 
churches could pastor a sizable 
increase of people, possibly 20 per 
cent or more.” 

All statistics on the situation 
need close examination. Looking 
at replacement needs, for ex- 
ample, the temptation is to add 
up all men who die, retire, and 
terminate membership. But not 
all these need replacing. In 1957, 
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more than 80 per cent who died 
were retired and already had 
been replaced; 11 per cent who 
retired were in detached service. 
More than half of those who 
terminated membership for other 
reasons were in school, super- 
numerary, or on sabbatical leave. 

It all boils down to this: just 
to keep up with present expan- 
sion, deaths, retirements, and 
withdrawals, the church needs a 
minimum of about 1,200 a year. 
And to get this number Method- 
ism is putting a big push behind 
ministerial recruitment. 

The recruitment program is ex- 
pected to go a long way toward 
erasing Methodism’s yearly defi- 
cit of ministers and recruiting 
its minimum needs. But if or- 
ganizing new churches is to be 
Methodism’s major program in the 
years ahead, then the church must 
go far beyond these minimum 
needs, warns Dr. Gerald O. Mc- 
culloh, director of theological 
education. 
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THIS IS MY BEST 


Wherein Lies Our Faith? 

At one time a man planned to walk 
a rope stretched across Niagara gorge 
and push a wheelbarrow before him. 


| On the day for the stunt, a great 
| crowd 


assembled. When the rope 
walker was about ready to start 
across, a murmur went through the 
crowd that it would be suicidal for 
him to go on. Then voices began 
calling for him not to attempt the 
feat or for the authorities to stop 
him. 


In the midst of the roar of pro- 


|} tests, a man came up to the rope 


walker and said: “All these people are 
saying you can’t walk that rope to 
the other side; but I believe you can 


| do it and I want you to know that I 


believe you can.” 

At that the rope walker slapped 
him on the back and said: “You are 
the very man I am looking for. Get 


| into the wheelbarrow, and I will push 


you across.” 

If we believe in God, we should 
be willing to ride in his “wheelbar- 
row” wherever he wants to push us. 


—Remsert D. McNEER, pastor, Newport 
Methodist Church, Newport, Va. 
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World Parish 


Amidst their desperate culture, 
Europe’s young people search for 
a new definition of Christian life. 





Angry Young Christians 


x 

C 

; By MALCOLM BOYD 

t 

. 

t You HAVE probably heard of “Nobody thinks, nobody cares. 

; the “Angry Young Men”—Eng- No beliefs, no convictions, and no 

; land’s secular prophets against in- enthusiasm. Just another Sunday 

_ | stitutional status quo and personal evening.” 

dehumanization within culture. lates d 
Colin Wilson attracted interna- These angry young men, an 








tional attention with his book The 
Outsider (Houghton Mifflin, $4). 
John Osborne has now written two 
“angry” plays—The Entertainer, 
with Sir Laurence Olivier in the 
role; and Look Back in Anger, a 
sensation in New York as it had 
been in London. In the latter play, 
a character reflects the meaningless- 
ness in lines: 


Formerly a Hollywood writer, Mal- 
colm Boyd is now pastor of St. 
George’s Church (Episcopal), Indian- 
apolis, Ind. He is author of Christ 
and Celebrity Gods (Seabury, 1958). 
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others, seem to be probing sharply, 
without inhibitions, the dead car- 
casses of social pets, whether “re- 
ligion,” “political,” “national-insti- 
tutional.” Some even dare to touch 
the sacred “way of life.” 

It is enough savagely to depict the 
death of illusions, angrily to burst 
all the little bubbles of men’s petty, 
grubby, rationalizing “hopes.” This 
process may well reduce men and 
women to suddenly-felt kinship 
with the characters at the conclu- 
sion of Eugene O’Neill’s The Ice- 
man Cometh. 

For evangelistic preparation, we 
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may indeed welcome such ruthless 
self-examination and the tortured 
death of cherished strangling illu- 
sions. Yet, to leave this preparation 
simply as a point of contact for the 
Gospel without ever introducing the 
Gospel itself is clearly quite insuf- 
ficient. 

It needs to be said, of course, that 
the angry young men were not cal- 
culating the effect of their work up- 
on Christians. They were writing 
out of a pressing existential com- 
pulsion. The chips would have to 
fall where they would. 

On the continent of Europe, you 
find a different type of angry young 
men from the secular prophets of 
England's literary digs. You find 
“Angry Young Christians,” and | 
am more impressed by them. 

The avant-garde young Chris- 
tians you meet in France and 
Germany live within the antithesis 
of a religious revival. Christianity is 
decidedly not fashionable, although 
theology is interesting to non-Chris- 
tian intellectuals. The trappings of 
religiosity, so much a part of culture 
in the United States, are altogether 
lacking there. 

To find a point of contact with 
the non-Christian and secularized 
culture is constantly a baffling, ur- 
gent task. Nihilist drama has often 
been found better for this task than 
explicitly religious, overtly-pietistic 
drama. 

The concept of preaching of the 
last century is considered to be 
valueless; so desperate young Chris- 
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tian men and women tend to place 
their emphasis on a Christian “way 
of life’—in personal. and corporate 
life and ethics—and they refer to 
this as “silent preaching.” 

Words and symbols of a Christian 
past are confusing and do not crack 
through barriers of stiffening con- 
temporary idiom. So, zealous young 
Christians attempt to communicate, 
not in Christian idiom which is tra- 
ditional but in contemporary cul- 
tural idiom which is new and fluid. 

Why are the young Christians 
angry? Because they stand alien- 
ated from many aspects of the in- 
stitutional churches in which they 
retain membership. The young men 
and women, knowing well the stu- 
dent mind, the intellectual mind, 
and the workingman’s mind, realize 
that there is absolutely no com- 
munication of the Gospel taking 
place for the vast majority of stu- 
dents, intellectuals, and workers. 
Yet the machinery of institutional 
church life rolls on, rigidly, self- 

righteously, proudly, and also far- 
ther aw: iy from the bitter, dynamic 
core of men’s lives. 

In France, there are “Angry 
Young Christians” among both 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
Unlike the secular “Angry Young 
Men,” many of these young Chris- 
tians place much store in hope. 
Their hope is a combination of this- 
worldly, this-time factors and escha- 
tological factors. Activism as such 
is shunned; yet prayer is seen in 
action, and action is seen as having 
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to be prayer. The result is a steady, 
sustained activism rooted in devo- 
tional life. 

The little brothers of Jesus, the 
Roman Catholic monks following 
in the order established by Charles 
de Foucauld, are found within the 
ecumenical context of the “Angry 
Young Christians” in France. Prot- 
estant-Catholic dialogue is continu- 
ously taking place among the 
“angry young” who do not make of 
their anger an arid, merely negative 
protest or forget the joy and hope 
of life in Jesus Christ. Their 
“anger” is offered to the Holy 
Spirit, to be transformed into use- 
ful social prophecy and service. And 
this “creative anger” is definitely a 
foundation for ecumenical conver- 
sation and similarity of work. 

In Germany and Holland, there 
is lacking the kind of Protestant- 
Roman Catholic ecumenical fervor 
that you find in France. Yet the 
anger surely exists, sometimes find- 
ing the possibility of creative chan- 
neling, often totally without such 
a foreseeable possibility. 


Certain characteristics mark 
the “Angry Young Christians,” 
wherever you may find them. These 
include: 

l. A Sense of Urgency. Time is 
running out. Secularization is in- 
creasing constantly and, with it, in- 
difference and apathy to the Chris- 
tian faith. Where the observer finds 
large crowds attending churches, he 
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does not necessarily discover a virile 
faith related to such basic facts of 
life as sex, work, and human rela- 
tionships. 

In Berlin, I recall a Harvest Sun- 
day service in a large church which 
was as packed with people as any 
movie theater. In this West Berlin 
service, I felt strongly that the rich 
harvest produce stacked upon the 
altar might better have been taken 
away from the altar, in penitence 
and in solidarity with the poorer, 
less-privileged Christian brethren 
over the border in the East Zone 
and in all of Soviet-controlled east- 
ern Europe. 

This particular service was a 
source of antagonism to an angry 
young Christian theological student 
I was with. He preferred not to re- 
main for the service of Communion 
which followed; he felt alienated 
from the markedly bourgeois con- 
gregation and, for him, there was 
no sense of participation in dynamic 
worship of God. 

“T could not pray in that service,” 
he told me. 

Another young Christian in 
Germany mentioned the “impossi- 
bility” of remaining for Com- 
munion in certain churches. “What 
is the relation of some churches to 
Jesus Christ in their intention and 
very life?” 

In Berlin—surely the most stim- 
ulating city in Europe today—the 
visitor is so close to communism 
that he feels the closeness physical- 
ly. There is conversation with 
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Christians living behind the iron 
curtain, and you come to know that 
a panicky, even trigger-happy mar- 
tyrdom is not necessarily preferable 
to living peaceably and patiently as 
a citizen of the state, accepting such 
suffering and attempting to witness 
to an essential, underlying Christian 
faith. The war of ideologies is not 
a paper war but a human war, 
fought every day, perhaps every 
hour. 

All this heightens the sense of 
urgency and crisis for the “Angry 
Young Christians.” There is not 
time for complacency, for doing 
things “as they have always been 
done,” for glib answers which are 
no answers at all, for a comfortable 
ecumenism around the discussion 
table which no one really expects to 
be realized in a radical sense, for 
theological discussion unrelated to 
today’s “existential problem.” 

2. Stemming from the sense of 
urgency is an inability to accept the 
status quo as being permanent and 
binding. There is even an inability, 
as frequently observed, to work 
within the status quo. This is some- 
times marked by a rejection of 
authority and almost always by a 
rejection of piety. New methods of 
communicating the Gospel are be- 
ing sought in a world which is 
losing its Christian quality and cen- 
tre ility, and there is no patience with 
continuing church life just as it was 
yesterday, failing to adapt church 
life to men’s needs today. 

Already there are reactions in 
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Europe to this sharp reaction itself. 
For example, look at the Protestant 
brotherhood of Taize, in France, 
which is extremely contemporary in 
its aims and methods; yet it is 
rooted firmly in authority, personal 
and corporate discipline, and ortho- 
dox theology and worship. 

Yet, generally, the sharp reaction 
away from authority and piety con- 
tinues strong. This is reflected in 
the intense loyalty to be observed 
for the theological writing of 
Bultmann. Bonhoeffer’s witness is 
cherished, and his work well done; 
but his anchor in orthodoxy is often 
largely ignored. 

3. You find an absence of politi- 
cal hope or affiliation among many 
“Angry Young Christians.” Even 
those who express a_ this-worldly 
hope in terms of sociology or eco- 
nomic life tend to minimize politi- 
cal hope. 

I spoke with one young West 
German woman, a student actively 
engaged in the work of the evangel- 
ical academies, and also an ardent 
worker in the Christian Democrat 
Party. She was not a Socialist (as 
one would, at first, have assumed 
her to be) because of a deep-seated 
fear and hatred of communism 
which drove her to the right in po- 
litical views. But she was a striking 
exception, with her sincere, some- 
what wide-eyed, political interest in 
a “cause.” 


4. The 


“Angry Young Chris- 
tians” share an absorbing interest in 
the arts. They find realism in non- 
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Christian art and generally shrug 
off explicit treatment of religious or 
Christian themes, if these are con- 
sidered to be overtly-pietistic or 
“preachy” in an obvious way. 

The treatment of biblical themes 
and persons in the field of graphic 
arts by Marc Chagall is warmly en- 
dorsed. A film like Marcelino, the 
Spanish religious cinematic offer- 
ing, is acceptable, although class- 
ified as being too sentimental. Mon- 
sieur Vincent is perfectly acceptable 
because it is, first, superior cinema 
and, secondly, its theme (which 
happens to be Christian) is not 
labored but simply and well de- 
veloped. 

I saw, in West Berlin, a presenta- 
tion of Die Vaganten, a dramatic 
group which is organized under 
Christian principles. I attended its 
presentation of a nihilist drama by 
the late Wolfgang Borchert entitled 
Draussen vor der Tur (Outside the 
Door). Its director, Horst Behrendt, 
explained how the Die Vaganten 
makes use both of explicit and im- 
plicit religious drama. This particu- 
lar 10-year-old play depicts the re- 
turn to Germany, in 1945, of a 
soldier who finds everything in life 
closed against him. Even suicide of- 
fers no real alternative, and life is 
meaningless and distorted and alto- 
gether mad. 

The Christian dramatic group 
presented the play because, as the 
program stated, it is drama which 
no theater wants to produce and no 
public wishes to see; yet it is drama 
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which Germany needs to see, if it 
is to take seriously the task of com- 
prehending itself. It can accomplish 
this only by comprehending itself 
in the last war. 

5. “Who ts Jesus Christ, and what 
is the Gospel?” Many “Angry 
Young Christians” in Europe today 
would give orthodox answers to 
such questions. Others would not. 
The latter display a decided open- 
ness to differing theological points 
of view; yet now wish to be free 
from a particular commitment. The 
witness of Simone Weil is present 
in their attitude. They wish to iden- 
tify with the non-Christian rather 
than to confront the non-Christian 
with set answers in which they do 
not wholly believe themselves, but 
merely parrot. 

A revolution in thought is taking 
place in their lives. They incarnate 
a great restlessness, a desire to 
“know” and to be “saved.” How- 
ever, they feel that they must now 
continue along a road which is un- 
known. They earnestly hope that 
Christ is at the end of it, but they 
do not know that he is. 

6. There is going on among the 
Angry Young Christians” a search 
for a new definition of the Christian 
life. The Taize community in 
France would not place itself in the 
category of “Angry Young Chris- 
tians”; yet it came into being when 
a few of them wanted to find out 
how Jesus Christ was calling them 
to follow him in terms of the Gos- 
pel itself. Many “Angry Young 
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Christians” look to Taize as a land- 
mark in Christian life today. Taize, 
conscious of avoiding categories and 
of constant adaptation in its move- 
ment toward the Lord, would reject 
the possibility of being a landmark! 

It is interesting how you fre- 
quently find the rejection of being 
a landmark, in the fluid European 
Christian scene. I heard Dr. Erich 
Muller-Gangloff, who is director of 
the Berlin-Brandenburg evangelical 
academy, state that the Church 
must look beyond the evangelical 
academies and the Kirchentag— 
both proud Christian achievements 
since the war—toward the as-yet- 
undefined new Christian patterns 
of witness and evangelism. He de- 
plored the present “bigness” and 
“publicity” of all such Christian 
undertakings, pointing out that 
there is need for smaller units of 
Christian life. He reserved high 
praise for Taize itself, and this led 
to animated discussion among the 
laymen and laywomen present at 
the meeting I attended. 

The Christian life is not a chal- 
lenge to the majority of non-Chris- 
tians in Europe. I spoke with one 
young German who had been a 
Soviet prisoner for many years. His 
life is broken, perhaps beyond 
human healing; yet the Christian 
life—as an alternative to be serious- 
ly considered—is not an alternative 
for him. 

The “Angry Young Christians,” 
for whom the Christian life is not 
only an alternative but a commit- 
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ment often differ with much ortho- 
dox theology—and, certainly, with 
institutional church organization— 
as to what is the nature of that life, 
In fact, they believe that the Chris. 
tian life is the ever-present reality 
in a world of hard-as-rocks reality; 
but they are convinced that much of 
the very machinery of church life 
is sometimes a_ self-contradiction 
which is possibly the worst enemy 
of the Christian life. 

The “Angry Young Christian” 
may feel closer to “the world” than 
to the “Church.” However, if he 
feels this way, he hastens to add 
that the same must be said of Jesus. 

This attitude will jar many a 
Christiar into angry reaction, a feel- 
ing of hurt and shocked retaliation. 
However, it would seem that the 
“Angry Young Christians” of this 
time and place—as in all times and 
been raised up for a 


places—have 
certain prophetic purpose. 


Surely, the organized Church is 
not to be told that it must sit back 
and listen to a kind of “Angry 
Young Christian” monologue. Nor, 
if you believe that the “Angry 
Young Christians” have been raised 
up for a certain prophetic purpose, 
are they to be told that they must 
sit back and listen simply to a kind 
of institutional church-monologue. 

There is a decided need for dia- 
logue marked by mutual openness, 
intellectual honesty, and deep faith 
in the will and purpose of Jesus 
Christ. This requires a missionary 
work within the Church. 
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The Western movie has a theology 
that merits consideration. 


In GUNSMOKE, the cowboy 
suffers a demotion from the heroic 
to the human. The cowtown mar- 
shal no longer symbolizes the 
power of Good, with whom the 
forces of Evil join in dubious battle 
on the plains of Kansas, but be- 
comes a cop who knows his job. 
The protagonist, Matt Dillon, is 
not inspired by the hatred of evil, 
but appointed by the territorial gov- 
ernment to keep order in a town. 
This does not mean that he is a de- 
fender of the hard-working pioneer, 
the church, and the schoolteacher 
from the East. He protects a little 
town from strangers and killers 
who are liable to make it hard for 
aman to get a drink in peace. 
Obviously such an order has no 
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THE ROMANCE 
OF THE DOER 


By WILLIAM F. MAY 


ultimate value; it is simply to be 
preferred by sensible men to an- 
archy. If a man doesn’t like it that 
way, then he’d better stay out of 
Dodge City. 

In the traditional Western, not 
only is there an absolute cleavage 
between good and evil men, but the 
techniques appended to the good 
are radiant with the power of good- 
ness. The hero’s bullets shoot 
straighter than the villain’s and his 
sidekick may be counted on to 
come through with a miraculous 
reading of hoofprints. (American 
moral theology might be read as a 
protest against these two conven- 
tions of the Western: first, that good 
and evil are unmixed; and second, 
that there is no gap between good- 
ness and the problems of technique 
and power.) 

Dillon, however, has no white- 
washed horse and his six-shooter 
holds only six bullets. As in the case 
of the modern police officer his 
skills are those of the professional. 

The traditional Western is a type 
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of romantic ritual. Absolute good 
confronts and confounds evil in a 
splendid procession of stagecoaches, 
hoof beats, boot scuffling, and bul- 
lets: a prairie version of Sir Walter 
Scott. “Gunsmoke” would appear 
by contrast to be realistic. There is 
an interest in professional tech- 
niques and judgment rather than in 
the heroic imposition of will. Matt 
Dillon is permitted personal limita- 
tions, and the plot requires his real- 
istic appraisal of himself and others. 
All these qualities would seem to 
identify the television show with 
realistic drama rather than celebra- 
tional horse opera. 

And yet the romantic element in 
“Gunsmoke” is present, for “Gun- 
smoke” conforms to the romanti- 
cism of Rudyard Kipling rather 
than Sir Walter Scott. Kipling 
didn’t justify the British Empire 
morally, as much as he delighted in 
the way it works. Private Mulvaney 
and Kipling’s other heroes are pro- 
fessionals, men who, with equally 
good judgment, know how to take 
a man or a gun apart. Similarly, 
Matt Dillon is devoted not to the 
Good, but to doing a good job. 

This isn’t realism at all but, 
rather, a romance about “doing.” 
This is romance after the manner 
of the British documentary of the 
conquest of Mt. Everest, where the 
camera focuses on trained men and 
equipment, rather than romance in 
the manner of Annapurna, where 
the writer focuses on the illimitable 
heights of the human spirit. 
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There are two other attempts at 
a romance about “doing” in televi- 
sion drama, both of which are in 
significant contrast to “Gunsmoke”: 
the romances of the police station 
and of the executive suite. 

“Gunsmoke” is interested in the 
isolated professional and his craft, 
not in technique which has become 
a whole system. Herein it differs 
from the modern police story after 
the model of “Dragnet.” The real 
hero of the police story (with the 
exception of those centered in the 
heroic district attorney or the 
newspaper editor, which are grace- 
lessly transposed Westerns) is the 
System. The hero is a network of 
files and lab experts, tipsters and 
telephone calls: a transcontinental, 
nerved-up and romanticized system. 

Dillon, however, has a lonely re- 
sponsibility, emphasized rather than 
relieved by the presence of a de- 
voted and mournful sidekick. Dil- 
lon has absorbed a craft and a re- 
sponsibility, not become loyal to a 
restless, exciting system. 

Actually, this saves “Gunsmoke” 
from some of the sadism of the tele- 
vision police story. Dillon’s com- 
plete absorption in his craft and his 
responsibility forbids him the emo- 
tions of the sadist. There is violence, 
but no need for stripping and hv- 
miliating a criminal. On the surface 
it might appear to be no different 
in the detective story. In fact, spe- 
cial effort is made in the police 
story to show that professional cops 
can be perfectly loyal to the system 
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and human beings at the same 
time—capable of a joke, sore feet, 
and a heavy appetite. Yet curiously, 
it is the very presence of this ap- 
parent and sentimentalized human- 
ity which makes room for the emo- 
tions of the sadist in the climactic 
exposure and degradation of the 
criminal. And it is the disarming 
presence of such human_ foibles 
which helps to blur the immorality 
of the final cruelty. The professiong il 
detachment of “Gunsmoke” may 
appear to border on the amoral, but 
it doesn’t fall into sadism. 

The business executive has also 
received some considerable attention 
from television: writers as a subject 
for romantic drama. Here there 
would seem to be fulfilled Time 
magazine’s dreams of romance 
about the Big Doer. Actually, how- 
ever, these dramas about the busi- 
ness executives are less concerned 
to celebrate romantically the work- 
ings of an industrial society than the 
police story with its vast attention to 
the details of a functioning system. 
The police story is the best place to 
see the machinery of a rationalized 
society at work, 

Ironically, though, neither 
the romance about the Big Doer cen- 
ter in the burdens of a policy maker, 
of a public man, as one might ex- 
pect it to. In such romance there 
usually may be found a generalized 
excitement about power and occa- 
sional 
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references to resounding 
values, but no real image of a man 


in whom the burden of public de- 
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cision is assumed. Whenever televi- 
sion writers get rheumy-eyed about 
the big men, they usually settle 
down to talk about person: il ambi- 
tion, irritation with cronies, and do- 
The real center of 
attention is the private tensions of 
the man in public life. He becomes 
an agonist rather than a doer. 

Perhaps this accounts for some of 
the nostalgic power of the type of 
Matt Dillon (or Private Mulvaney, 
or the sheriff of “High Noon” for 
that matter). An image is furnished 
for the genuinely public man with 
a duty. Dillon reflects the pressure 
of a moral world, not in the style 
of a traditional Western by dressing 
up the marshal in the symbols of 
the good man or by aligning the 
peace of Dodge City with impor- 
tant values, but by focusing on a 
man who accepts the burden of pub- 
lic decision and knows something 
about the “innards” and 
quences of an action. This kind of 
responsibility has a certain appeal 
in the romance about the doer, 
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your going to say 


Religion in the U.S.A. 


Works in 


By GARLAND DOWNUM 


Ecumenicity, on a small scale, 
has worked 40 years in Arizona 


T, 1E STRANGER, entering the 


Federated Church in Flagstaff, 
Ariz., might well wonder at finding 
in the pew racks both Methodist 
and Presbyterian appeals for mis- 
sions. Far from cutting its ties with 
two parent denominations, this 
church has maintained the tradi- 
tions of great churches. 

Indeed, the heritage goes beyond 
Methodists and Presbyterians, ex- 
tending to some 15 other denomina- 
tions ranging from Quakers to 
Episcopalians. 

Some four decades ago, when 
Flagstaff was itself 40 years old and 


Garland Downum teaches history at 
Arizona State College. He is historian 
of the Federated Church in Flagstaff. 
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a raw, cattle and lumber town of 
some 1,700 assorted people, it had 
three churches: Roman Catholic, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian. Each 
had its own pastor, its own build- 
ing, and its own debt. 

In 1916, in the fourth year of Ari- 
zona’s statehood, the two Protestant 
churches, drawing on a long and 
cordial practice of co-operation, 
federated. They decided that to- 
gether they could hire abler pastors 
and share their somewhat simi- 
lar order of services, including their 
celebration of Holy Communion. 
And they could emphasize the in- 
terests of evangelical Protestantism. 

The Articles of Federation came 
from a joint committee, half-Meth- 
odist, half-Presbyterian, chaired by 
the Methodist pastor. Appropriate 
officials in each denomination ap- 
proved, and the first federated serv- 
ice was held on Jan. 3, 1916. 

There was churchmanship in the 
decision to use the Presbyterian 
hymnals and pulpit Bible and the 
Methodist building for worship. 
The smaller Presbyterian church 
was devoted to other activities. 
Each church kept its own records, 
its own board, its own titles to real 
property, its own denominational 
ties. Denominational contributions 
continued and each took responsi- 
bility for its pre-federation debts. 
Pastors would be alternately Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian. 

Slowly this union became organic 
as men and women worshiped, 
worked, and worried together. 
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From a requirement that the fed- 
erated board be half-Methodist and 
half-Presbyterian, current practice 
moved toward ignoring the rule, 
until the 1956 revision of the 
Articles of Federation expressly re- 
moved all denominational require- 
ments for membership except that 
each church be represented by one 
of its own members. 

Ten years after the federation, a 
combined Sunday school and recre- 
ation hall was constructed at a cost 
of $29,160. Not only planning and 
paying but also, in depression days, 
compromising a mortgage firmed 
the union. Concentrating all activ- 
ities into a single physical plant 
cemented it still more. Crewmen 
trundled the Presbyterian church 
across town to a better site, to con- 
tinue as a Mexican mission. 

Assessing the products of 42 years 
of federation, we are a strong and 
growing church of 714 resident 
members, supplemented by 171 
nonresident, a net gain of 73 over 
1956. Of this congregation, 386 are 
Methodists, 165 are Presbyterians, 
and the remaining 163, community. 

The operating budget for 1957- 
1958 is $34,105, plus a building fund 
with receipts last year surpassing 
$10,000. The property includes the 
church building, the parsonage, 
Happy House (a youth center), 
and two rental houses. Now we are 
planning a new education building. 

In this mountain community of 
some 15,000 people, there are five 
large churches: two of them Roman 
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Catholic, one Latter Day Saints, 
one Baptist, and the Federated 
Church, plus 28 smaller churches. 

Of the two large Protestant con- 
gregations, the Baptist is known as 
conservative and the Federated as 
liberal. Not liberal in the sense that 
we have any leftist deism or uni- 
tarianism or even modernism—but 
liberal within the purview of “a 
sound evangelical faith” as the 
Articles of Federation put it. The 
pastor himself thinks well of neo- 
orthodoxy. 

We have federated without sever- 
ing or slackening our ties with the 
parent denominations. We can rec- 
ognize that the water is more than 
the cup while respecting the cup 
which makes the water available. 

New church members, entering 
by confession, study Methodist or 
Presbyterian manuals, according to 
their choice as Presbyterians or 
Methodists. New members by trans- 
fer are assigned to the rolls of the 
two parent churches or to the com- 
munity roll, which now comprises 
15 affiliations. 

Each pledge-making family may 
obtain free Tocetuer (99 subscrip- 
tions), Presbyterian Life (42), or 
The Christian Herald (43). Like 
earlier budgets, the current one gave 
heavily to both Methodist and Pres- 
byterian missions and benevolences. 
Seventeen and one-half per cent of 
our current budget is for these 
activities divided, by policy, 60 per 
cent for Methodist and 40 per cent 
for Presbyterian agencies. This pol- 
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icy rests on the proportion of Meth- 
odists to Presbyterians. Adherents 
of the two parent denominations 
comprised 77 per cent of the con- 
gregation, but their benevolences 
received the total amount. 

There must be some tug in this 
federation idea; for from a faculty 
of 72 at Arizona State College, 31 
are members of the Federated 
Church. Our church, five blocks 
from the campus, finds part of its 
ministry among college students 
through the Wesley-Westminster 
Club. Its representatives attend 
state Presbyterian and Methodist 
meetings for college clubs and thus 
the club, like the church, taps two 
major church traditions. The 
junior-high-school group is the 


Westminster Fellowship, and the 
senior high is the Methodist Youth 
Fellowship. 

We have many problems. Some 


are common to all congrega- 
tions that labor over setting and 
raising a budget or that struggle 
over personal jealousies. We must 
search for Sunday-school teachers. 
Legal problems are not insuperable 
and can be left to the lawyers; at 
present the federation itself is in- 
corporating to hold all assets which, 
in case of dissolution, are divisible, 
65 per cent to the Methodist con- 
ference and the remainder to the 
Presbyterian synod. 

The problem of trying to balance 
purchases of such printed matter 
as Sunday school aids between 
Presbyterian and Methodist pub- 
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lishers recurs, but we do have 
larger choice than a congregation 
bound to one denomination. ; 

Laymen or pastors who get tool 
pointed in their denominationalisny 
get broadened as they find in social 
intercourse and in church activities 
that our concern lies chiefly in thé 
whole church. 

Loyalty to those ideals appeared 
strikingly last November when a 
few Presbyterians, mostly new tél 
our federation, petitioned for 4 
Presbyterian meeting to consider es 
tablishing a separate Presbyterian} 
church. At this meeting the synod 
executive stood for our federation 
and the separationists mustered 
only one vote. Regional church of- 
ficials do not always show ecstasy, 
but they accept and co-operate. 

For us, the Flagstaff Federated 
Church is a beginning toward prac- 
tical ecumenicalism. To us, ecu- 
menicity means something intimate 
and immediate like aiding the local 
Mexican Methodist Mission, negoti- 
ating to bring a Congregational- 
Christian Church to a new subdivi- 
sion, developing a vacation church 
school with workers and_ students 
from the Mexican Mission. 

Our federation, then, is not an 
expedient to shore up two weak 
churches in a cow and _ lumber 
town; it is not something to be out- 
grown and discarded; rather, fed- 
eration, at least for Flagstaff, helps 
the weak to become strong and ma- 
ture and to maintain that maturity 
and strength. 
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Great CHANGES in the 
power potentials—atomic weapons, 
propaganda communication facil- 
ities on a world scale, concentra- 
tions of wealth and industrial ca- 
pacities, and the control over these 
forms of power by political groups 

have introduced strains in the 
ethical thinking of many Chris- 
tians. Together, these powers actual- 
ly threaten to destroy the ethical 
values cherished by western Chris- 
tians. 

Power 1s here, and it is being 
used. 7 

Ethical problems emerge when 
we ask to what end these power po- 


William H. Bernhardt is professor of 
philosophy and religion at the Iliff 
School of Theology, Denver, Colo. 
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Pastor’s Study 


Failure to protect the good is 
as bad as destroying the good.” 


3y WILLIAM H. BERNHARDT 





tentials are to be used. Who uses 


them, and where? 

What is power? According to 
our common-language dictionaries, 
power is the capacity to produce in- 


2 


tended effects. So, every person is 
both a center of power and a user 
of power. He who exerts influence 
in pulpit or press, administers insti- 
tutions, engages in productive activ- 
ity of any kind, uses power. Thus, 
power is not restricted to the labo- 
ratories or the natural world; it is 
part of our personal and social liv- 
ing. Its use by each of us poses ethi- 
cal questions. 

Here is nuclear power produced 
by fission. It is assumed that this 
power, suitably used, will contribute 
to human welfare, will reduce the 
toil of millions, will raise our living 
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standards, will add to the health of 
masses of people. Its use for destruc- 
tive purposes constitutes evil. Power 
itself is neutral, but it may be used 
for good or evil ends. 

To avoid misunderstandings, I 
would add that, of course, I accept 
Lord Acton’s dictum about the cor- 
ruption produced from the concen- 
tration of power in the hands of 
any one person or small group. But 
this is not under consideration here. 
Our discussion concerns the respon- 
sible use of power. 

The proposition may be stated 
briefly: Moral behavior is re- 
sponsible behavior, and the respon- 
sibility assumed must be commen- 
surate’ with the status and power of 
the persons or groups concerned. 

For example, when George 
Washington, in his farewell address 
of 1796, urged Americans to avoid 
entanglement in European affairs, 
he also urged devotion to the de- 
velopment of the country’s re- 
sources, the reduction of tensions 
among the peoples of the several 
sections, and the maturing of their 
political wisdom. Sometimes we 
forget these other items of good ad- 
vice. 

When in 1917 Woodrow Wilson 
asked Americans to utilize all 
resources to check the German 
attempt to conquer Europe and 
destroy the democratic states, he 
reversed Washington’s stand on al- 
liances. Succeeding presidents have 
extended the Wilsonian policy so 
that the Eisenhower administration 
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accepts responsibility, both financial 
and military, wherever there is the 
threat of communism. 

Why this change in attitude on 
the part of American presidents? 
The answer may be found in dis- 
tinguishing minority and dominant 
ethics. In Washington’s day, the 
United States, with a small popula- 
tion, great undeveloped areas, and 
administrators inexperienced in 
world affairs, was really a minority 
power. It was in no position to 
enter effectively into the larger 


world situation of 1790. Washington 
understood the power potentials of 
his day and advised his country- 
men to act in harmony 
powers they possessed. 


with the 


Wilson and his successors, when 
they faced similar 
Europe and Asia, had to accept 
larger responsibilities. The United 
States had become the dominant 
power in world politics. With this 
growth came increasing responsi- 
bility of leadership in world affairs. 

Minority powers may withdraw 
from vital issues on the world level; 
dominant powers must act or sur- 
render claims to moral maturity. 

This is but one illustration of a 
fact we have learned through the 
experiences of daily living. A 
father’s responsibilities are greater 
than those of his children; a 
bishop’s responsibilities are greater 
than those of the pastor of a student 
church. 

When the Christian church was 
born, Christians were a minority 


situations in 
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rejecting both the institutions and 
the value systems of their day. And 
they were rejected by the dominant 
groups of the time. 

~ The ethics of the New Testament 
was a minority ethics, an ethic rele- 
yant to their position, prestige, and 
power. As such, it was a responsible 
ethic, commensurate with their ca- 
pacity to produce intended effects. 


Bur today’s Christian Church is 
no longer a’minority movement. It 
has become a religious institution 
serving the religious needs of some 
of the dominant powers of our day. 
It must accept the moral responsi- 
bilities which go with its position 
and power. 

The difficulties which confront 
contemporary Christian 
grow out of the failure to distin- 
guish minority from dominant 
ethics. If you read the ethical 
treatise. of Augustine, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Martin Luther, you 
observe some of the same ethical 
ambiguity. 

You see this ethical confusion 
when you examine the writings of 
Christian ethicists. Some assert that 
power is evil and should not be 
used. Nicolas Berdyaev and Philip 
Leon have been among the more 
vocal here. Others view power as 
necessary but sinful—the attitude of 
the dominant group in the World 
Council of Churches. Still others 
take the position that power of it- 
self is neutral; its use or non-use 


ethicists 
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determines its moral character. 

This brings us to another consid- 
eration: If moral behavior is re- 
sponsible behavior and if moral re- 
sponstbilities are determined by pos- 
sessed power, then failure to use 
this power in the interest of values 
is as immoral as ts the use of power 
for evil ends. 

The truth of this statement may 
be indicated by a reference to 
World War II. National socialism, 
insisting on complete control over 
individuals, denied the basic princi- 
ples of democratic organization. 
From the viewpoint of democratic 
peoples, it was evil. Furthermore, 
the racism of Hitler denied the 
Christian view of man’s dignity. 
According to evidences at the 
Nuremburg trials, some 6,000,006 
Jews were killed because of Hitler’s 
racism, 

If the United States had remained 
neutral and Hitler’s Nazis had 
managed to integrate Europe into 
his envisioned Germanic empire 
comprising some 250,000,000 people 
by ap. 2,000, history would un- 
doubtedly say that America failed 
to fulfill its moral responsibilities. 
An ethic of responsible power 
means action, when it is called for 
in the interest of justice. Failure to 
protect the good is as bad as de- 
stroying good. The result is the 
same. 

As Americans and Christians, we 
have a stake in the present world 
situation. We believe in the dignity 
of man and in the democratic 
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organization of our social life. We 
believe that Christianity must be a 
positive force for good. Moral be- 
havior is human behavior to ad- 
vance human welfare. Any theol- 
ogy which denies this is immoral. 

Both our Christianity and our 
democratic institutions are under 
attack by vast forces controlled by 
Communist ideology. If we say that 
power is evil and should not be 
used, we are abiding the forces de- 
termined to destroy both. We have 
the position, prestige, and power to 
check such forces and cannot es- 
cape our moral obligations to use 
all three in the interest of the values 
we cherish. 

This does not mean that, as 
Americans and as churchmen, we 
should place ourselves unreservedly 


in the hands of political, military, 


or economic leaders. They have 
limitations imposed upon them by 
traditions of their primary interests 
and are subject to the seductive in- 
fluence of powers they wield. 

But our sense of responsibility 
does mean that we must take 
our places in the power structures 
of our time, take our places with 
those who are most representative 
of our Christian interests, our po- 


The Faith 


litical convictions, and our cco- 
nomic interests. 

Specifically, if certain economic 
interests develop within our country 
to threaten democracy and the dig- 
nity of man, we must use our 
influence and power to check such 
developments. If the vast commun- 
ication facilities are used to corrupt 
our thinking—advertisers continu- 
ing to speak of “low” prices when 
there are none, to take one flagrant 
example—morally responsible men 
and women must prevent this. 

Early Christians accepted the 
moral responsibilities which their 
position and power imposed upon 
them. They adopted the role of the 
Good Samaritan and they kept 
alive, at the cost of much suffering, 
“the memory and the hope” which 
they cherished. 

We are in a different situation, 
and our moral responsibilities are, 
consequently, much more extensive. 
We cannot meet present obligations 
by restricting our activities within 
the limitations which the first and 
second centuries imposed upon 
early Christians. Rather, we should 
use our extensive power as honestly 
and responsibly as they employed 
their limited powers. 


We Need 


Lam unable to understand why—if we are willing to trust in 
reason as a restraint on the use of a ready-made ready-to-fire bomb 
—we do not make greater, more diligent, and more imaginative 
use of reason and human intelligence in seeking an accord and 
compromise .. . to control the atom and banish it as an instrument 


of war. 


—GENERAL Omar N. Brantey in /. F. Stone’s Weekly (Nov. 18, 1957) 
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Pastor’s Study 


Sampling 
the New 


By JAMES E. SELLERS 


A new publishing phenomenon 
can bring high-budget reading 
into the low-budget library 


SETTLED in his first parish, a 
young minister found himself short 
of reading matter. At seminary he 
had used the library. Now he 
needed books of his own for study 
and sermon preparation. 

To fill some of the gaps, he re 
cently selected a basic library of 21 
ministers. His 
ranged from Adolf Deissmann’s 
Paul (Torchbook 15, $1.45) to 
George A. Buttrick’s Prayer (Apex, 
$1.50). At the core of his shelf were 
than a dozen full-length, 
standard volumes theology, 
Bible, church history, preaching. 
His purchases cost $18.75. 

The young clergyman was saved 


by oks for choices 


more 


on 





E. 
Vanderbilt University Divin- 
School, Nashville, Tenn, 


Sellers is assistant to the 


dean of 





from his booklessness by the new- 
est phenomenon of American pub- 
lishing—quality paperbound books. 
Nearly 100 publishers in the United 
States alone are now turning out 
inexpensive editions of high-caliber 
books. Among them are 20 or more 
established houses recognized for 
clothbound volumes of merit. 

New titles are coming out at a 
prodigious rate, and they run to 
respectable fare in almost every field 
of knowledge. Unlike ordinary 
paperbound books, the new prod- 
ucts are designed to last. They come 
in good paper, strong bindings, 
tasteful covers, and (most impor- 
tant) durable subject matter. 

The revolution goes back five 
years. In 1953, the house of Double- 
began issuing reprints of 
quality hard-cover volumes in its 
paperbound line of Anchor Books. 
The next year it followed with 
Image Books, for Catholic readers. 

Sales climbed into the millions. 
Seemingly, new readers appeared 


day 















from nowhere. They readily bought 
such Anchor offerings as a reprint 
of The Lonely Crowd, by David 
Riesman (95 cents, abridged), and 
a volume combining Kierkegaard’s 
Fear and Trembling and The Sick- 
ness Unto Death (at 85 cents). 
Sensing a basic shift in publishing 
patterns, other well-known houses 
followed with paperbound lines. 
Among them. Alfred A. Knopf 
(Vintage Books), The Noonday 
Press (Meridian Books), Harcourt 
Brace (Harvest Books), Harper 
and Brothers (Torchbooks). 
University presses saw the value 
in paperbacks, too, as a low-cost 
means of diffusing knowledge. Chi- 
cago has Phoenix Books, Oxford 
has Galaxy Books, Cornell has 
Great Seal Books, Indiana has Mid- 
land Books. There are many others. 
Strictly speaking, the market for 
quality paperbounds centers around 
college teachers and students. Yet 
nearly all the new lines include 
titles that appeal directly to the min- 
ister. And some publishers are is- 
suing paperbound editions focused 
predominantly on religious subjects. 
Among the latter, the Abingdon 
Press has brought out a series of 
unabridged reprints called Apex 
Books. Nearly every title is a stand- 
ard or classic in the minister’s field. 
Apex volumes announced so far in- 
clude In the Minister’s Workshop, 
by Halford E. Luccock, The Art of 
Counseling, by Rollo May, and 
How Came the Bible? by Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. 
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Meridian’s Living Age series has 
The Religious Situation, by Paul 
Tillich, An Interpretation of Chris. 
tian Ethics, by Reinhold Niebuhr, 
and other titles of similar note- 
worthy authors. 

Harper’s  Torchbook line _ is 
studded with serious theological 
works by men like Karl Barth, H. 
Richard Niebuhr, Karl Heim, Mar- 
tin Buber, and Harry Emerson Fos- 


dick. 


Mosr quality paperbounds are 
reprints. Some publishers, however, 
spurred on by the success of the new 
lines, have gone in for paperbound 
originals. 

Quality paperbounds range in 
price from 65 cents to $1.95. Most 
are around a dollar. Knopf’s Vin- 


tage Books are pegged at 95 cents; 


Viking’s Paperbound Portables at 
$1.25 and $1.45. Most Anchor titles 
are 95 cents or less. Abingdon’s 
Apex Books can be purchased for 
$1 to $1.50. 

These prices are higher than 
those charged for ordinary paper- 
bound books. Most titles on the 
drugstore rack cost 25, 35, or 50 
cents. 

Because of this price differential, 
the comment is sometimes heard: 

“These new paperbound books 
cost so much, I’d just as soon pay a 
little more and get hard covers.” 

But that remark doesn’t reflect 
actual buying habits at all. People 
buy good books in paper covers 
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that they would think of 
buying as clothbounds. 
8$5-cent edition of a 


Lafeadio’s Adven- 


tures, sold 30,000 copies in a year, 


hever 


Anchor’s 
novel by Gide, 
But the clothbound edition pub- 
lished by Knopt had sold at the rate 
of only 200 copies a year—as Knopf 
cheerfully admits in a news release 
on “The Story Behind Vintage 
Books.” 

The new paperbounds cost more 
for two reasons. First, they’re better 
physically ; 
published for smaller markets than 
the mass-produced, popular paper- 
bounds. 


1 zl , 
books, second, they're 


Most quality lines have a special 
sewn binding, designed to last. The 
likely to stay in, 
and the paper both inside and out 
is tougher. As you use a — 
paperbound, the cover may curl ; 
little—but it’ll stay on the book. 

Cheap popular titles, like Dr. 
Child and Baby Care, pub- 
lished by Pocket Books, sell by the 
millions. Such books make money 
at 35 or 50 cents. 

But The Rise of Puritanism, a 
464-page Torchbook, will appeal 
mainly to some thousands of teach- 
ers, students, ministers, and other 
professional readers. Harper asks 
$1.85 for it, and it’s a bargain at 
that. 

Not all the new paperbound 
books cost so much. Association 
Press is publishing its Reflection 
Books, all in the religious field, at 
0 cents. Only time will show 


sheets are more 
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whether they are as securely bound 
as some higher-priced paperbacks. 

Titles already out include Bern- 
hard W. Anderson’s The Unfold- 
ing Drama of the Bible, and John 
L. Casteel’s The Promise of Prayer, 
abridgements of hardcover books of 
note. There are some original titles, 
too, such as T. Otto Nall’s The 
bible When You Need It Most. 

Not actually a new idea, quality 
paperbacks, including some of value 
to the minister, have been available 
all along. Firms like Barnes and 
Noble and Dover Publications have 
catering to college markets 
with serious paperbacks for years. 

Among the — mass-producers, 
Pocket which has been in 
business nearly 20 years, offers 
Augustine’s famed Confessions and 
Thomas a Kempis’ Imitation of 
Christ at 35 cents each. Mentor has 
a clutch of cheap but good religious 
titles: Tawney’s Religion and the 
Rise of Capitalism, Bainton’s Here 
I Stand (a prize-winning life of 
Luther), and a number of philo- 
sophical works, all of which sell at 
50 cents. 

Perhaps the minister’s readiest 
use of quality paperbacks is in fill- 
ing out his library. Take someone 
whose present holdings are long, 
let us say, in biblical subjects and 
short on theology. For less than 
$10, he can add two volumes of 
Tillich, two of Niebuhr, and one 
each of Barth, Harnack, and 
Schleiermacher. 

The man who wants biblical 
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scholars can stock up on Deiss- 
mann, Grant, Branscomb, Rowley, 
and Fosdick, at about $1.50 a book. 

The paperbounds are ideal for 
equipping a library on the newer 
religious specialties. An English 
translation of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
by Theodor H. Gaster costs 85 
cents in an Anchor Book. J. M. 
Allegro’s controversial interpreta- 
tions on the same subject can be 
had at the same price in a Penguin. 

Reprints in paper covers are also 
useful as second copies, for minis- 
ters who read in two places—at 
home and at the church office. 
Paperbounds make suitable gifts for 
church workers, and some volumes 
can be used as study books by lay- 
men’s groups. 

Is it easy to acquire good paper- 
bounds? Frankly, it takes some ef- 
fort, if you do it right. The main 
problems are (1) selecting what 
you want from the great mass avail- 
able and (2) locating what you 
want after you decide. 

You're fortunate if you live in a 
college town. Most of the new lines 
are aimed at the teaching and study- 
ing publics. Many of the titles are 
now used as texts. A visit to the 
college bookstore will reveal a sur- 
prising number of paperbounds for 
the minister. 

Ordinary bookstores, too, carry a 
variety of paperbounds with serious 
content. But don’t make the mis- 
take of shopping for the new 
quality lines at the drugstores and 
grocery stores. 
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Numerous good books, as we 
have seen, can be culled from the 
stacks of sex, gore, and twaddle you 
find in cheap paperback lines. Es- 
tablished publishers of clothbound 
books, however, have so far balked 
on marketing their paperbound 
products at newsstands, — super- 
markets, train stations, and the like. 

So many quality books are com- 
ing out in paper covers, it’s all but 
impossible to keep up with them. 
Dozens of new titles reach the book- 
stores each month. Bowker’s au- 
thoritative Paperbound Books in 
Print now lists 6,000 volumes in all 
fields, including 217 in a special list 
on religion. Just two years ago, the 
same source could find only 73 
titles for the list on religious paper- 
bounds. 

A way of attacking this outpour 
systematically is to subscribe to 
Paperbound Books in Print. It costs 
$3 a year and is issued semiannually 
by the R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 
45th St., New York 36. Single 
copies are $2. 

To purchase a paperbound book 
you know about, try your book- 
store. If that doesn’t work, order 
directly from the publisher. Paper- 
bound Books in Print binds in 
order forms for th@t purpose, and 
it also lists mail order houses which 
specialize in paperbound books. 

Whatever the difficulties con- 
nected with acquiring the paper- 
bounds you want, one thing is cer- 
tain: Price alone no longer need 
prevent good reading. 
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Here is only a sampling from the 
scores of paperbound books of interest 
to the minister. 


Bible Study 
The Unfolding Drama of the 


Bible, by Bernhard W. Anderson. 
Reflection Books, 50 cents. Eight nar- 
rative studies covering the whole 
Bible from “within,” for discussion 
groups or private study. 

A Guide to Understanding the 
Bible, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Harper Torchbooks, $1.75. A sound 
introduction to the main themes of 
biblical theology. 

The Teachings of Jesus, by B. 
Harvie Branscomb. Apex Books, 
$1.50. Full-length topical treatment of 
the religious ideas of Jesus—scholarly 
without theological involvements or 
critical subtleties. 

The Kingdom of God, by John 
Bright. Apex Books, $1.25. The 
author sees the unifying theme of the 
God’s call to his people to 
live under the hoping for a 
Kingdom not built with hands. He 
urges modern churchmen to self-ex- 


Bible as 


cross, 


amination and confession. 
What Archaeology Says About 
the Bible, by Albert N. Williams. 


Reflection B ooks, 50 cents. Following 


the Bible chronology, scientitic data 
in this book ranges from the Great 


Flood to the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The Portable World Bible, 
edited by Robert O. Ballou. Viking 
Press, $1.25. Scriptures from’ Bud- 
dhism, Islam, Hinduism, Zoroastrian- 
ism, Confucianism, 
and Christianity. 
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Taoism, Judaism, 


Theology and Ethics 


The Protestant Era, by Paul Til- 
lich. Phoenix Books, $1.50. Theologi- 
cal essays on Christian problems in 
modern culture, for example, the de- 
cline of meaning in the sacraments, 
the loss of the proletariat to the 
church—by Protestantism’s keenest 
abstract thinker. 

‘The Word of God and the 
Word of Man, by Karl Barth. 
Harper Torchbooks, $1.65. Character- 
istic addresses. Barth calls for men 
to cease managing their own right- 
eousness and to let God speak again 
through his Word. Translated by 
Douglas Horton. 

An Interpretation of Christian 
Ethics, by Reinhold Niebuhr. Merid- 
ian Books, $1.25. In America, the 
“new theology” has fortunately been 
interpreted by men who never quite 
forgot the “social gospel.” This book 
is the best statement available on the 
ethics of the profoundest of these in- 
terpreters. 

Christ and Culture, by H. Rich- 
ard Niebuhr. Harper Torchbooks, 
$1.25. A lucid discussion of five ways 
in which Christianity may be under- 
stood in its setting. Is Christ “against” 
culture? Or part of it? Or above it? 
Or in paradox with it? Or the trans- 
former of it? Niebuhr offers his own 
conclusion. 

Attack Upon “Christendom,” by 
Sgren Kierkegaard. Press, 
$1.60. A collection of the lonely 
Dane’s pamphleteering, in which he 
crusades against hypocrisy among the 
clergy. Written in 19th-century ‘Den- 
America. 
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Between Man and Man, by Mar- 
tin Buber. Beacon Press, $1.25. A 
Jewish philosopher (who has greatly 
influenced the Christian theology of 
this generation) advances man’s self- 
understanding in this volume. 

History 

Here I Stand, by Roland H. Bain- 
ton. Mentor Books, 50 cents. By a 
scholar who can write, this biography 
traces Luther’s stormy career from his 
spiritual torment as a Catholic-Ger- 
man monk to the triumph of a new 
Christianity, centered on Christ, the 
Scriptures, and the faith of the in- 
dividual. Illustrated. 

The Rise of Puritanism, by Wil- 
liam Haller. Harper Torchbooks, 


$1.85. An interpretation based on the 
writings and preaching of the Pur- 
itans themselves, this study centers on 


the English scene from 1570 to 1643, 
and closes with Milton. 

A Short History of the English 
Church and People, by Bede. Pen- 
guin Books, 85 cents. A classic from 
the early era of English 
history. 

Religion and the Rise of Cap- 
italism, by R. H. Tawney. Mentor 
Books, 50 cents. How the religious 
thought of Luther, Calvin, the Eng- 
lish Reformers, the Puritans, and 
others have influenced modern eco- 
nomic and social structures. 

The Waning of the Middle 
Ages, by Johan Huizinga. Anchor 
Books, 95 cents. A Dutch scholar’s 
study of life and thought in late 
medieval France and the Netherlands. 
Shows the Renaissance, not the Ref- 
ormation. 

How the Great Religions Began, 
by Joseph Gaer. Signet Key Books, 
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35 cents. In popular style, Gaer dram- 
atizes the rise of Buddhism, Jainism, 
Hinduism, Confucianism, Taoism, 
Shinto, Zoroastrianism, Christianity, 
Judaism, Islam, and Protestantism. 


General 


In the Minister’s Workshop, by 
Halford E. Luccock. Apex Books, 
$1.25. Preaching should be theological 
through and through—but it is the 
minister’s business to get hold of the- 
ology “at its preaching end.” A sound, 
lively discussion of the craft. 

The Promise of Prayer, by John 
L. Casteel. Reflection Books, 50 cents. 
In this abridgment of the full-length 
work, Rediscovering Prayer, the au- 
thor reminds: “In prayer, God takes 
the initiative to bring us into com- 
munion with himself’—yet prayer 
can become our own, too. 

Spiritual Problems in Contem- 
porary Literature, edited by Stanley 
Romaine Hopper. Harper  Torch- 
books, $1.50. Eighteen essays on the 
spiritual situation, the means of speak- 
ing to it, and the beliefs of the literary 
artist. Useful to the preacher, not as 
a how-to book but as a serious presen- 
tation of issues. 

When the Lamp Flickers, by 
Leslie D. Weatherhead. Apex Books, 
$1.25. Dr. Weatherhead answers 
puzzling questions of faith posed by 
his parishioners at the City Temple 
in London during the war years, 
many of whom were “on the fringes 
of religion.” 

Sex and the Christian Life, by 
Seward Hiltner. Reflection Books, 50 
cents. The biblical view of sex and 
modern studies of sexual behavior are 
brought together in this very candid 
discussion. 
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Pastoral Care 


a Matter of Life 
eee or Death A doctor faces the decision 


Mepicine is by no means all 
science. The doctor’s task is not 
merely to make the correct diag- 
noses, select the right pills, and 
perform the proper operations. 


Medicine, like theology, is con- 
cerned with people. 
The decisions which involve 


people, their futures, their welfare, 
and their happiness, quite apart 
from decisions intimately related to 
their diseases, are often the ones 
most difficult to make. They are fre- 
quently the decisions for which we 
doctors have no sound rules and 
few guideposts. These are often the 
ones which call for the application 
of the Golden Rule, but even such 
wisdom may be difficult to apply. 
Of course no two situations are 
exactly the same, and our decisions 
must be made to fit the individual 
situation. We can deal with each 


The practicing surgeon who wrote 
this tells of real life-or-death decisions. 
He would like the counsel of pastors, 
who sometimes share these decisions, 
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whether to spare the life 
of his incurable patient. 


situation only as we see it, and with 
the ability and facilities at our hospi- 
tal. But let us examine some prob- 
lems from the everyday experience 
of a doctor. 

Yesterday John and Mary Adams 
brought their newborn baby. He 
was their first child. Their joy at 
his birth had been greatly dampened 
when they learned that John, Jr., 
was not perfect. In the middle of 
the lower part of his back was an 
oval sac, raised above the level of 
the surrounding skin. The walls of 
this sac were formed by a thin 
parchment-like membrane. In the 
center of the dome of the sac was 
an angry, purplish-red, ulcerated 
area. 

When I examined little John, Jr., 
I found that his legs were partially 
paralyzed and that rie would never 
be able to walk. The nerves which 
should have grown down into the 
muscles of his legs had ended in- 
stead in the sac on his back. I found 
that he would never have any feel- 
ing on the back of his legs and 
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buttocks, and that he would never 
have any control over his bowels or 
his bladder. 

The problem which confronted 
me, as a doctor, was not how to 
make his legs move nor how to 
restore feeling to his legs nor how 
to establish control over his bowels 
and bladder, because these things no 
man could do. 

My problem was quite different. 
I knew that, if left untreated, this 
raw, infected, ulcerated area would 
serve as a source from which infec- 
tion would spread and that the baby 
would soon die of meningitis. But 
I also knew that, if I gave this child 
penicillin and also removed this sac 
from his back, I could save his life. 

Which was I to do? Was I to 
stay my hand and let him die or 
operate and spare his life? 

If that were the whole question 
the answer would be simple enough; 
but it is not the whole question. 
We have forgotten something. If I 
save Johnny’s life, he will be 
paralyzed. He will never stand or 
walk or run. Instead, for as long as 
he lives, someone will have to push 
him around in a wheel chair. 

For as long as he draws breath, 
he will wear diapers and will con- 
stantly smell of urine and of stool. 
This will be true not only when he 
is a baby but when he is a boy, an 
adolescent, and a man. Because his 
buttocks and legs are without feel- 
ing, because they are paralyzed, and 
because they will be constantly wet 
and soiled, it is most likely that 
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they will be covered with sores 
which his family and his physician 
will fight all of his life. 

Nor is this all. A large number 
of children like Johnny, who have 
a serious deformity of the nerves 
in the lower back, also have hid- 
den within their heads a brain de 
formity that makes their normal 
intelligence impossible. Further- 
more, with an inadequate intellect 
and a deformed body, it is not sur- 
prising that many children like 
Johnny have a distorted, warped 
outlook on life. They often become 
demanding, self-centered, disobedi- 
ent, destructive, and vicious. 


Apirrepty, this is not a 
pretty picture. What will the deci- 
sion be? Is life at any price worth 
living? What is my responsibility 
to this infant, to his parents, to so- 
ciety as a whole? I cannot avoid 
making some decision and assum- 
ing the responsibility. The power to 
save the infant’s life is mine. If I 
do nothing and the child dies, he i 
does so as the result of my inaction. 
If on the other hand I operate upon 
the child and he lives, then his 
miserable existence and the hours 
of torture through which his 
parents will pass will be the direct 
consequence of my efforts. What 
am I to do? 

As a doctor, I must tell you that 
there is no unanimity of opinion on 
this question. A recent article in the 
Journal of the American Medical 
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Association advocated that every 
such child should be operated upon 
promptly and that a corps of 
specialists—specialists in diseases of 
the bladder and of the nervous 
system, psychiatrists, physiothera- 
pists, teachers, bracemakers, and so 
on—should be supplied so as to pro- 
long the life of these children, to 
train them within their limited 
ability, to correct their psychological 
maladjustments, and to make them 
as comfortable as possible. 

These are all worthy, noble ends; 
but only the most imperfect achieve- 
ment of them is at all possible. 

I should tell you further that my 
attitude, which is quite different 
from the one I have expressed, has 
been ‘harshly criticized on more 
than one occasion. To me the totally 
unnecessary prolongation of the life 
of these malformed children, who 
have nothing to look forward to but 

a life of paralysis, is nothing short 
of criminal. There is more than 
enough physical and emotional 
misery in this world without my 
adding to it. 

Obviously, this nihilistic attitude 
does not apply if there is any reason 
to believe that it is possible to correct 
the child’s condition. If the situation 
s such that the defect can be re- 
paired with the reasonable hope that 
the child may walk, may control his 
bowels and bladder, and may have 
a normal intelligence, then by all 
means let us do everything possible 
to save his life. 

Difficult as it is, the problem does 
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not end with my decision. No 
parents readily surrender such chil- 
dren as John, Jr. They have thought 
of him and planned for him for 
months, perhaps for years. They 
may hear my words regarding his 
hopeless, helpless future; but when 
I am through they are still only 
words. These parents have not seen, 
as I have seen, other children who 
have survived for the miserable 
existence which I have described. 
Nor have they experienced the hope- 
lessness of the situation as I have. 

They know nothing of the intri- 
cate nature of the deformity within 
the child’s body. They are hopeful 
of a miracle; hopeful that even 
though a cure is not possible today, 
it may be tomorrow. No, the deci- 
sion is not mine alone. It is also 
theirs and often yours as ministers. 

When this family consults their 
counselor and advisor, who is often 
their pastor, what will your decision 
be? What will you do? Will you 
agree with me? Will you comfort 
these parents, advise them to accept 
my decision, and to have other chil- 
dren who probs ibly will not be so 
unfortunate? Or will you and they 
seek until you find the surgeon w ho 
believes that all such children 
should be operated upon? 


V V ILL YOU LOOK with me at 
another difficult problem? Little 
boys when they are five and six 
years old (a time when they are 
most attractive and most lovable, 
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with intellects just beginning to 
bud) occasionally develop malig- 
nant, rapidly-growing tumors of the 
brain. It is not difficult to detect the 
presence of these tumors; but it is 
not possible with certainty to dis- 
tinguish the malignant ones from 
those that have a favorable outlook 
without exposing the tumor at 
operation. The operation itself is not 
too difficult, but a complete removal 
of the tumor is not possible. 

After the operation, if we do noth- 
ing further, the child’s condition 
will grow worse rapidly despite the 
operation, and he will soon die. If 
we treat the tumor with X-rays, it 
will melt away like snow in the 
midday sun—but not completely. In 
a year and a half or two years the 
tumor will return. It will have 
spread over other parts of the nerv- 
ous system and it will be resistant 
to further X-ray treatment. This 
time the child will die. To this there 
have been no exceptions—all small 
children with such tumors are dead. 


As WE hurried over this situa- 
tion, did you miss the difficult de- 
cision? Did it all seem perfectly 
straightforward? Let us look at this 
again for a moment, but through 
other eyes. 

Here is a dearly beloved child— 
the “apple of the eye” of his parents, 
his grandparents, and friends. He 
is taken ill and within the space of 
a very few weeks he becomes much 
worse. Finally, after several doctors 
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have seen him, the diagnosis is 
made. He has a brain tumor. He 
must have a dangerous and delicate 
operation. He is operated upon. The 
tumor is malignant and, the situa- 
tion is ultimately hopeless. If the 
child dies now it will, of course, be 
a severe blow and a great loss, but 
still one for which the family has 
been prepared over the preceding 
few weeks. 

If, on the other hand, we treat 
this tumor with X rays, the chances 
are great that the child will survive 
and that within a few weeks he will 
seem healthy. He will be running, 
laughing, and playing. The parents 
will be delighted. They will come to 
me and say, “Oh, Doctor, we know 
you are an able man and that you 
are a specialist in your field, but 
you must be mistaken. Just look at 
our son. He could not possibly be 
harboring a malignant tumor.” 

For a few months they will enjoy 
this false security. Then, a year or 
so after the operation, the child 
will begin again to complain of 
headaches. He will grow weaker. 
Perhaps some paralysis will appear. 
His condition will gradually deteri- 
orate, and it will soon be apparent 
that he is going to die. Now there 
is no hope. There is no operation, 
no X-ray treatment to which they 
can look. The surgeon has been 
proved right, and the parents can 
only sit and wait. For the next few 
weeks they will suffer a grief and 
torture that has few equals. 

What should I have done? Was 
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| right in giving this child X-ray 
treatment? Was I right in know- 
ingly subjecting this family to the 
same torture twice? Or should I 
have permitted this child to die, 
once the malignant nature of the 
tumor was established ? 

Here we are weighing intangi- 
bles. Were the few months or a 
year of healthy, active life which we 
gave this child worth the double 
torture? I don’t know. Do you? 

In a somewhat similar situation 
concerning adults rather than chil- 
dren, I have no doubts. Given a man 
or woman with a malignant tumor 
of the brain, I will remove that 
tumor and give X-ray treatment, if 
there is a chance that the patient 
can be restored to a_ reasonably 
normal life for a few months or a 
year or two. After all, that is all 
that I can do for anyone. I save no 
man’s life; for life always ends in 
death. 

These are but two of the many 
nonscientific problems which con- 
front the physician day after day. 
There are many others. However, 
you must remember that in the end 
the physician cannot make the final 
decision. He can only advise. The 
patient and his family must make 
the final decision. 

Usually, they are poorly equipped 
to do this. They need advice and 
counsel. For this they will often seek 
you out as their pastor, and then 
my problems and my decisions will 
become your burdens. What will 
you decide? 
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FILMS 
FOR CHURCHES 


By HARRY C. SPENCER 
Methodist Television, Radio, and 


Film Commission 


TIME OUT OF WAR (16 mm. 
black & white film, 22 minutes). This 
prize-winning study of three men dur- 
ing a moment of time in the war be- 
tween the states portrays the deeper 
significance of life and meaningless- 
ness of war. Two union soldiers are 
sniping, and the Confederate across a 
shallow river mocks their inaccurate 
aim. The weather is hot, the river 
cool and inviting, and they agree to 
an hour’s truce. At the river’s banks 
one man fills his canteen, another 
starts fishing, the third sits and en- 
joys the peacefulness. 

Friendly conversation follows, un- 
til the soldier who went fishing 
catches his hook on an artilleryman’s 
body submerged in the stream. They 
extend the truce for the burial, and 
each fires a rifle shot as a final mark 
of respect. Then the men return to 
their separate stations. 

It is easy now to say that this kind 
of thing could happen in America; 
for the men in the film are so human. 
But historical accounts reveal a hatred 
hardly exceeded by any in the world 
today. Nevertheless, we might con- 
clude, if it happened here, why 
couldn’t it happen across the Iron Cur- 
tain, the Bamboo Curtain, between 
Jews and Arabs, and in a dozen 
trouble spots around this war-torn 
globe? Rental $10, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 


teligious segregation in schools 


would bring indoctrination—and 


destruction of public education. 


Shall the church 
help kill Our schools? By ROLFE LANIER HUNT 


Tue CHURCHES of Prince 
Edward County in Virginia have 
been asked by the county’s political 
authorities to take over the schools 
the day an expected court decision 
ends legal racial segregation. Is re- 
ligious segregation actually any bet- 
ter than racial segregation? I ask 
the question because the abandon- 
ment of public education will result 
in parochial education. Let me illus- 
trate. 

The public school district of Mag- 
nolia, Miss., where I served as super- 
intendent, covers 110 square miles. 
If each church in that little city 
accepted the invitation to use tax 
money to run its own school system, 
we would find schools for Method- 
ists, Southern Baptists, Episcopa- 
lians, Presbyterians, Roman Catho- 
lics, Nazarenes, and two others of 


Rolfe Lanier Hunt, a layman and a 
school man, is director of the depart- 
ment of religion and public education, 
National Council of Churches. 
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the white group, plus three for 
Negroes. There are other churches 
in the rural territory round about, 
to make a score of school systems, 
if churches set up their own. 

Furthermore, unless the state took 
over the power to define religion, 
the number of school systems could 
not long be limited to the number 
of churches already working there. 
Any preacher of any sect could start 
his own school, getting tax money 
for himself and his school. 

How long would it be before an 
enthusiastic teacher would be say- 
ing: “We only have the word of 
the Lord. Those folks down the 
street are really teaching for the 
devil!” And, if you want to go down 
the road a hundred years, you can 
ask: Would not our grandchildren 
look back to the days when they 
had only two school systems based 
on race and note how simple and 
easy life was in the good old days 
of the past? 

Will children in such segmented 
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schools be able to learn reading and 
writing and arithmetic as well as in 
schools planned for all the children 
of all the people? Will they have a 
similar chance to develop special 
talents? 

If we stay in business as Chris- 
tians, the schools we support must 
be measured by the standards of 
Christ. 

If the state abolishes state schools, 
of course the churches must go back 
into the business of education. 
Where educational opportunity is 
lacking, the Church has always 
pioneered in providing education. 
In the United States, a victorious 
and triumphant Church was suc- 
cessful in selling to the total com- 
munity its ideal of an education 
for every child. And so the public 
schools were set up without dis- 
crimination on the basis of church 
affiliation. 

Now, as we face the possibility 
of a widespread increase in our 
parochial schools, let us ask, what is 
the difference between the products 
of the parochial school and of the 
public school? 

After a four-year search, I know 
of no difference that can be attrib- 
uted unmistakably to the type of 
school attended. Children learn to 
read and write and figure about as 
well in one as in the other. Nowhere 
have I found convincing proof of 
any differences in conduct, or in 
character, or even in religious life. 

Religion is formally taught as a 
school subject in Italy, Spain, Eng- 
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land, and elsewhere. Do the chil- 
dren of those schools turn out to 
be more moral? Are they more re- 
ligious? 

No such superiority is indicated 
in any evidence I have seen. Judged 
by standards of religious vitality; 
such as church attendance and 
financial support, church people of 
the United States compare favorably 
with those in the countries men- 
tioned. Membership in Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish groups in the 
United States is at an all-time high. 
Evidently what has happened to 
children in our public schools has 
not turned them against réligion. 

Concepts of God, man, and edu- 
cation affect our judgment of 
parochial schools. If you believe that 
you alone have complete truth, that 
there is no salvation except through 
your church, education becomes in- 
doctrination over which you must 
have complete control. It is danger- 
ous for your children to associate 
with others—you must have paro- 
chial schools. 

If you believe that every man has 
direct access to God, that God can 
speak to any man no matter what 
his church affiliation, you have less 
need to claim a monopoly on the 
educational process. If you think of 
God as infinite, to be only partly 
understood by any man, it follows 
that any man can improve his 
knowledge of God and God’s will 
by exchange of insights with others. 

Thus, we can support “mixed” 
schools in which Methodists com- 
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fortably take their place along with 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Presby- 
terians, Catholics, and Jews. 

If we believe in free choice and 
moral responsibility, education be- 
comes an effort to develop powers 
of choice rather than indoctrination. 
Of course we have a viewpoint, but 
in the long run we rest our faith 
on the power of truth and the free 
choice of it by the individual. We 
are happy to have our brand of 
Christianity compared with any- 
body else’s, on the basis of “taste 
and see.” 

Jesus prayed that his people might 
be one. He did not ask that his 
followers might be withdrawn from 
the world but that they might be 
a leaven in the world. Would 
segregation of children by denomi- 
national affiliation be more in accord 
with the will of God than their be- 
ing together? 

Established religion is the practice 
in some countries, with compulsory 


taxation for all, believers and un- 
believers alike. For the good of re- 
ligion as well as of government, we 
have thought it better here to 
separate church and state. In our 
tradition, no man is forced to sup- 
port a religion contrary to his own, 

In the religiously plural culture of 
the United States, the tax support 
of denominational schools would 
result in two or three hundred 
school systems in cities like Los 
Angeles or New York. Parents sup- 
port the schools their children at- 
tend. Church leadership is largely 
identical with community leader- 
ship. The result of their withdrawal 
would be the destruction of the 
public schools. 

So long as public schools are 
friendly rather than unfriendly to 
the religion the child brings from 
home, so long as public schools al- 
low religion to be a live option for 
the child, we may well support the 
public schools as a religious act. 


Oppose Use of Churches 


The General Board of Education of The Methodist Church is on 
record as opposing use of churches to maintain segregated school 
systems. Meeting in Cincinnati in January, 1958, the board ap- 


proved a resolution which said: 


“Rather than accept desegregation, some states have passed laws 
permitting abolition of public schools. 

“Efforts may be made to use church facilities in programs de- 
signed to maintain segregated systems. Segregated parochial schools 
are advocated by some as an alternative to non-segregated public 


schools. 


“We believe such proposals contain elements which endanger our 
democratic way of life and threaten the integrity of our churches.” 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


Should ministers join 


clubs and lodges? 


SINCE our redemptive ministry 
centers in persons, their needs, de- 
sires, problems, and frustrations, the 
minister ought to join a lodge or 
club if that permits him to know 
people better. The basic problem 
confronting most of us is not our 
lack of ideas of religion, but our 
failure to understand, to love, and, 
with real sympathy, to enter the 
lives of people. 

There are cautions to be observed, 
however, in joining lodges and 
clubs. Before a minister agrees to 
give a night a week, or even a night 
a month, he ought to be sure of 
three things: 

1. He has the time to give; so 
that he can be single-minded as he 
gives his time. 

2. The group is worthy of one 
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Helps understand people 


By TRUMAN W. POTTER, 


pastor, Christ Church, Methodist, Charleston, W.Va. 


night in the minister’s schedule. 

3. He will have the soul-satisfying 
contacts, the dynamic person-to- 
person relationships. If he is merely 
going to another meeting, God for- 
bid. 

Few things are sadder than for a 
minister to join everything and have 
little of his personal talents left after 
he joins. 

As ministers, we are invited be- 
cause organizations like to have 
community leaders in their mem- 
bership. When we join, the organi- 
zational program of “good works” 
must be carried out. If he is not 
careful, the minister becomes the 
errand boy of each organization and 
is going around in circles. Someone 
has said: “Blessed are they who go 
around in circles, for they think 


that they are the big wheels.” 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat 
here that the average minister is 
already overloaded. Unless he is 
careful, the basic and creative pur- 
poses of the minister are lost. Simply 
because of the pressure of a too- 
crowded schedule he becomes anx- 


ious, thin in mental diet, flat in 
spiritual disciplines, the victim of 
his own overextension. 

I am sure that, basically, it is all 
right to join lodges and clubs, if we 
find recreation and dynamic person- 
to-person relationships which help 
us to be better ministers of Christ, 


Your colleagues come first 


By PAUL W. BLOOMQUIST, 


pastor, Embury Methodist Church, Freeport, Ill. 


Can WE answer this question at 
the individual level? If we can, of 
course the minister should have the 
privilege of joining any group he 
wishes. But the answer does not 
stop there. We must go deeper. In 
how many groups can he hold 
membership? 

First of all, he must take care that 
he does not isolate himself in exclu- 
sive clubs or societies that cut him 
off from members of his congrega- 
tion. He must be free to share the 
courtesies of his social groups with 
all his members, if he desires. 

Second, he ought not to be a 
courtesy member of the clubs he 
joins. He will want to pay his own 
way; not only in fees but in com- 
mittee work, too. When he antici- 
pates or demands free memberships 
or when he pleads “too busy” to 
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accept a committee assignment, he 
may be encouraging a similar re- 
sponse from his laymen when he 
calls them to support the work of 
the church. 

Third, he must never use club 
memberships for personal advance- 
ment or even for a preferred status 
for his church. Doing so violates 
his integrity. It can readily create a 
chasm between himself and _ his 
brother ministers—a situation which 
no sensitive minister would permit, 
much less permit himself to create. 

Fourth, there is the question of 
how many memberships he can af- 
ford. The answer: only those to 
which he can give leadership, being 
always mindful of his vocation. He 
is a minister around the clock, never 
off duty. His voice, conduct, partici- 
pation must always be that of a 
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Christian minister. His identifica- 
tion with any group, therefore, must 
always be second to his position as a 
clergyman. 

Of course it is inconceivable that 
he would become a member of any 
group whose purpose or social prac- 
tices do not square with his church’s 
sand on moral issues. Words he 
may one day need to speak as a 
minister may be precancelled by his 
identification as a club member. 

The pressures of community life 
are heavy on the minister. He de- 
chance for relaxation, a 
change of pace, a bit of wholesome 
recreation. Frequently his luncheon 
club or other association affords 
such a needed break. But the minis- 
ter must remember that clubs do not 
exist for him alone; he must bear 
his fair share of responsibility. 

Fifth, the minister who insists on 


serves a 


Lam on the fence about joining 
a local service club. 

Do we ministers need experience 
ina type of “world” different from 
that in which we work? Is it men- 
tally healthy to be aware of lan- 
guage, thoughts, and experiences 
JULY, 1958 








the right to belong to any group of 


his choosing should also acknowl- 
edge a prior claim on his time and 
talent, that of his clergy colleagues. 
To champion his personal rights as 
a club member and then refuse to 
share in the fellowship of his min- 
isterial brethren or to decline to 

carry responsibility in his denomi- 
national work is to place himself in 
a strange position. 

I claim the privilege to join any 
group whose purpose is consonant 
with my principles as a Christian 
minister. I find one service club 
association stimulating, relaxing, 
and rewarding. The men of this 
group will understand when I say 
the fellowship I value most, the one 
I can share most intimately, is that 
with my minister colleagues. To be- 
long to and to be counted among 
them—this I prize above all others. 


Look to your motives 


By JORDAN E. DETZER, 


pastor, First Methodist Church, Barstow, Calif. 


that have 
work? 
Many ministers feel that it is good 
to see the behavior of non-church- 
goers who may come to services, if 
they rub elbows with ministers they 
like. Many decisions for Christian 
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nothing to do with church 


living have been inspired by minis- 
ters visiting with others over lunch- 
eon tables. 

Club-experienced pastors like the 
the Rev. Russell Clay, minister of 
First Ghurch, Whittier, Calif., put 
it this way: “I belong to a service 
club. As honestly as I can determine, 
I belong because it offers me an op- 
portunity to meet people whom I 
would not otherwise meet.” 

There are many motives behind 
‘Joining up”; insecurity, high-pres- 
sure salesmanship, lack of individ- 
ual courage, overprotection, limita- 
tion of social outlets with families, 
and social needs. Whatever the basic 
motivation, many ministers thor- 


oughly enjoy the laymen’s atmos- 
phere where they meet new friends 


at a service club. 

Financially, most clubs cost nearly 
$10 a month, including luncheons 
and dinner, “kitties,” “causes,” and 
sometimes devices for gambling to 
“worthy up a good thing.” Many 
corporations pay the costs for their 
public relations men, so that their 
businesses have personal representa- 
tives. But a wise man has said to 
ministers, “Don’t let them pay your 
way. You can’t afford this, and don’t 
be a part of it; for it costs too much 
in the long haul. You do not want 
to be obligated, and neither do 
they.” 

As for the gambling and other 
questionable practices at many 
clubs, ministers do not have to ap- 
prove, nor to conform, nor suffer 
ridicule because of attitudes taken. 
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There is an opportunity for real 
Christian witnessing. 

Some older ministers advise 
youthful parsons not to join clubs 
or lodges during their first year in 
a pastorate. “Give yourself time to 
get oriented to your own work and 
the community,” they say. “Find 
out what the various clubs have to 
offer. Don’t join just to fill up your 
schedule. If you can see many of 
your parishioners at one time ina 
certain club, it may be worth while 
to belong. Besides, fellowship with 
your own men during the week ina 
secular atmosphere adds strength to 
your spiritual leadership on Sun- 
days.” 

Many ministers refuse to join the 
“knife and fork” clubs with their 
robust welfare programs. Their 
reasoning: If the church is really 
meeting all the needs of the people, 
there would be no need for other 
social cliques. Isn’t time spent with 
their own families more significant 
than the time spent with men? 

Some ministers feel they can ac- 
complish more by visiting hospitals, 
ministering to the bereaved and | 
shut-ins, or putting more research 
on Sunday’s sermon. 

Clubs, like churches, are different 
in different communities. They may 
be desirable in certain communities 
and undesirable in others. The chief 
ingredient in making them success- 
ful is people, and people differ. Each 
of us must make up his mind about 
clubs and lodges on the basis of the 
circumstance he himself finds. 
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Preaching 


How 
I Find 


Ideas 


By CLARENCE 
SEIDENSPINNER 


When the homiletic well runs dry, 
here are some new sources to tap. 


Oxr of the stumbling blocks to a 
long and effective pastorate is the 
weekly sermon. How can a preacher 
find enough sermon ideas week 
after week to keep a modern con- 
gregation’s interest year after year? 
The people who attend church to- 
day represent a cross section of the 
entire community. These people 
read widely, travel extensively, par- 
ticipate in community activities, at- 
tend political rallies, and think in 
terms of the main issues. They are 
quick to perceive the false note, the 


Clarence Seidenspinner is pastor of 


First Methodist Church, Racine, Wis. 
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shoddy effort, the canned homily, 
the touch of plagiarism. 


Sermon ideas must come from 
encounter with a real situation, to 
which the preacher has brought his 
own insights and experience of re- 
ligion. Where can one find these 
situations which will help to gen- 
erate sermon ideas? Here are a 
dozen sources I have found. To this 
list, many more may be added. 

1. My personal devotions are one 
such opportunity. To be sure, my 
fellowship with God, in terms of 
personal devotions, is an end in it- 
self. I seek out God to glorify him 
and to enjoy him forever, as the cate- 
chism says, with no ulterior motiva- 
tion. Nevertheless, such fellowship 
is bound to bring new insights. 
After the devotional period is over, 
I have found that it is wise to make 
a note of any new ideas which came 
to me in my moments of fellowship 
with God. 

2. Bible study 
of sermon 


is another source 
ideas. Indeed, this has 
been a basic source of homiletic ma- 
terial through the centuries. Here 
are the great Christian concepts, the 
abiding religious experience, the 
sublime revelation of God by which 
we live and nurture our faith. 
While reading the Bible, my pen- 
cil is always busy jotting down ser- 
mon ideas. The ethical teachings of 
Jesus, the letters of Paul, and some 
of the great Old Testament stories 
suggest important insights into 
God’s will for human life. The 
Jacob and Joseph cycle, for example, 
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may prompt me to do a sermon en- 
titled, “Emerging Spirit,” in which 
I trace, through Jacob and Joseph, 
man’s developing spiritual insight 
and social responsibility. 

The Bible may suggest to me a 
whole series of sermons, as it did 
to Harold Bosley when he preached 
an intermittent series on the Psalms. 
It may result in a series on the 
Lord’s Prayer, as it did for Ernest 
F, Tittle. 

3. Many pastors find that calling 
and counseling suggest good ser- 
mon ideas. While talking to people 
in their homes or counseling with 
them in the church office, basic hu- 
man problems are met head-on. 
Though the minister is careful not 
to bring his counseling cases into 
the pulpit with him, he cannot 
avoid the problems which they re- 
flect. Therefore, many of his ser- 
mons will deal with the problems 
unfolded in the counseling room. 

Recently, a man came to my office 
and said, “What’s the matter with 
me? I have gone to church off and 
on for years but religion really 
doesn’t mean anything to me. When 
I try to pray I find myself just re- 
peating words. Before chucking the 
whole thing, I thought I had better 
talk to you.” 

Not only did I have to think that 
problem through with my parish- 
ioner but I thought about it after- 
wards, too; and later I preached on 
the topic, “Bringing Religion to 
Life.” 

4. You and I as ministers must 
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read some books. From them we 
garner many sermon ideas. When 
Otto Kretzmann preached at the 
Chicago Sunday Evening Club on 
the topic, “Christmas: Tragedy and 
Glory,” he quoted from a poem by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay in which 
she presented the contrast between 
the sordid tinsel gaudiness of Christ- 
mas and the glory of the holy na- 
tivity. From this reading of poetry, 
Dr. Kretzmann was able to think 
through the two sides of a con- 
temporary Christmas and to pre- 
sent them in an effective sermon. 
Again, my pencil will be busy 
while I read a book. Illustrations, 
sermon ideas, and basic concepts 
will stir the homiletic mind. Oc- 
casionally, I take a whole book as 
the basis for a sermon. Several years 


ago I remember reading Mary Ellen 


Chase’s book Jonathan Fisher: 
Maine Parson 1768-1847 (Macmil- 
lan, $4). It prompted me to do an 
entire sermon, using that book as 
its basis, in which I was able to 
point up those character traits of 
Jonathan Fisher which all of us 
need badly. Here was a story of 
self-reliance, of social responsibility, 
of a cultivated mind, and of devo- 
tion to God. 

5. Every pastor will be reading 
newspapers and magazines, all 
kinds of them, week after week. 
They will suggest many sermon 
ideas. During the month of May, 
1957, for example, Saturday Review 
carried the Albert Schweitzer decla- 
ration of conscience regarding the 
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testing of nuclear weapons. A later 
issue had some of the replies made 

) Albert Schweitzer, both support- 
ing and disagreeing with his dec- 
laration. How could a minister miss 
this important sermon idea; namely, 
religion’s stake in the atomic tests? 

6. Ideas in the news also stimulate 
ithe homiletic mind. So, I expose 
myself to all the news and activities 
and let my mind work out associa- 
tions on this material: stories of 
shooting and help, of travel and 
staying at home, of decisions by the 
United Nations and actions by the 
local common council. I look at the 
letters coming to my office and see 
the post office cancellation, “Pray 
for Peace”; and I have a sermon 
idea with a title. 

7. Public discussion and panels 
offer other ideas. These range from 
political discussions to groups of 
physicians and social workers talk- 
ing about personal security in the 
world today. 

8. Radio and _ television bring 
voices and figures into our rooms 
with ideas from faraway places and 
the pulse centers of the world. They 
may anger or delight us, and our 
reactions to them can result in ser- 
mons instead of merely dissipation 
of emotion. 

The movement of the Chris- 
tian year, on the basis of what we 
call the liturgical calendar, always 
brings good sermon ideas. As we 
move through Advent into Christ- 
mastide and from there to Epiph- 
any, Lent, Holy Week, Eastertide, 
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Pentecost, and Kingdomtide, we 
are bound to think of the historical 
basis and the theological meaning 
of this liturgical movement. 

Here are ready-made sermon 
ideas: the need of Christ, the na- 
tivity of Christ, the manifestation of 
Christ to the whole world, the neces- 
sity for a Lenten retreat, the passion 
of Jesus, the Resurrection of Jesus, 
the birthday of the early Church, 
the meaning of the Holy Trinity. 
The liturgical year could keep any 
of us going homiletically for many 
months. 

10. So can the secular calendar. 
It brings such special occasions as 
Memorial Day, Independence Day, 
Lincoln’s birthday, commencement, 
Thanksgiving, and special anniver- 
saries of various kinds which are 
relevant to religion. When these 
days actually have religious mean- 
ing, or when religion may bring to 
them new meaning, the minister 
might well use them as the basis for 
his sermon. 

11. Denominational interests can 
offer some good sermon ideas. Some 
men react in two different and ex- 
treme ways to these denominational 
interests. They may resent them ~ 
do nothing about them at all, 
they may turn the sermon into a 
public relations opportunity for a 
campaign. The true preacher, how- 
ever, will use the denominational 
interests as an opportunity of re- 
flecting some basic religious interest 
or experience. 

Currently Methodism is interested 
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in its new commission on Christian 
higher education. This interest will 
prompt many of us to preach on 
such topics as, “Our Stake in Chris- 
tian Higher Education” or “The 
Church and College.” 

12. Watch for man’s universal 
hungers. They will be reflected in 
the actions of our people, in the 
stories of our newspapers, in the 
biographies we read. We see men 
and women yearning for the experi- 
ence of kindness; we watch their 
gratitude when kindness comes and 
that will prompt the sermon, “Kind- 
ness Has a Chain Reaction.” 

We see our youth and our older 
people, too, struggle to retain their 


idealism, while the world is trying 
to tear it down. We build a sermon 
around the notion, “Keep the Stars 
in Your Sky.” We see all the great 
hungers and longings of mankind 
and we want to preach about them, 

By using these sermon ideas you 
may develop wonderful variety in 
your preaching. This happens be- 
cause the sources of our ideas are 
so varied. They do not come merely 
from reading books or the Bible or 
looking inwardly upon our own 
needs. They come from a total, in- 
telligent encounter with life. As 
long as we live richly, we will be 
able to preach to the same congre- 
gation through the years. 


Like a Mighty Army 


Like a mighty army moves the 
church of God,” says a familiar 
hymn. But could this happen: 
It is roll-call time on the drill 
field. The captain calls out. 
“Edward Smith? (No answer) 
Where’s Smith?” “Sir,” ventures a 
buddy, “Private Smith bought a 
boat, and he left early this morning 
for the lake and won’t be here.” 
“Thank you,” says the captain, 
“Tt is an ideal day for boating.” 
“Robert Thompson? (No _ re- 
sponse) Where is Thompson?” 
“Thompson, Sir, said I should tell 
you that he watched a late tele- 
vision show and hit the sack too 
late to get to drill. “Tell him we 
missed him,” coos the captain. 
After calling three or four men 
who respond to their names, the of- 
ficer calls, “Sam Jones?” Im- 
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mediately a voice explains, “Sir, 
Private Jones is having company, 
and he stayed around the mess hall 
to help fix something for them.” 

“That’s nice and thoughtful of 
him,” says the captain, and con- 
tinues, “Paul White? (No an- 
swer) Who knows about White?” 
“Corporal White’s got himself a 
new car, and he’s back of the bar- 
racks polishin’ it and doin’ some 
general tinkerin’, Captain.” 

After a few more names answer, 

. another name is called. “Stan- 
ley Williams? Where’s Williams?” 
“Sir, Williams said that you said 
something he didn’t like the other 
day, so he’s not comin’ back no 
more.” The captain promised an 
apology. 

Like a mighty army? Well.... 
—J. W. Metticx, Wellington, Ohio. 
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Grorck A. Fatiton, Methodist 
ng Church, Lakewood, Ohio. 
on 
Ars 
~at 
: My Call 
* e e 
«| to the Ministry 
in 
De- 2 ~ pag 
a When my feet were slipping, 
ely he helped hold me up... .” 
or 
wn 
in- i 
As [ WASN’T DRAMATIC, like Paul’s experience on the Damascus 
be road, but very early my parents, school teachers, and three ministers 
a helped give me my bent toward the ministry. 


As a family, the Fallons came to this great land from “the blessed 
isle.” The grocer, I remember, laughed at our “Johnny Bull talk.” The 
boys broke my cricket bat, and the school children made fun of my iron- 
rimmed clogs. 

But we soon discovered there was one place where we were not laughed 
: at or looked upon as foreigners, and that was at the little white Method- 
: ist church in Circleville, Pa. It was in that church that the love of Christ 
and the worth of the ministry were first brought home to me. 

My father worked in the coal mines. Mother said countless times, “I 
do not want another of our family working in the pits—one is enough.” 
Though I did dig coal for several summers, I had no thought of making 
a career of mining. Yet, my miner father taught me the value of work, 
integrity, justice, and fair dealing. Both mother and father revealed the 
sacrificial love which helps one to understand God’s love; and this set 
| my feet in the direction of the ministry. 

At First Methodist Church, Irwin, Pa., we were in the congregation 
| of an able and dynamic pastor, whom I look upon as my spiritual father. 
, I had the great joy of close fellowship with another minister, now of 
Toledo, Ohio. He shared his glowing spirit and warm heart with me. 
He allowed me to participate in the success of his tireless ministry. 

I owe him much. In times when my feet were slipping, he helped hold 
me up. Once, when—finally—I got back on my feet again, I promised 
Christ that if he would have me and use me anywhere, I would try to 
preach his Word and attempt to become a good minister. 

That I am still trying to become. If I ever do succeed, it will be because 
so many have helped me. 
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Pastor’s Study 


New discoveries aid in harmonizing 
chronologies of the career of Jesus. 
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Dates, Discrepancies, arpa 


Topayss READER of the Gos- 
pels wants precise information 
about the dates of Jesus’ birth and 
high points in his ministry. Un- 
fortunately, the evidence is scant 
and does not appear to be consistent. 

If we take our dates from Luke, 
we have a chronology something 
like that given on page 51. 

Because this is not a logical se- 
quence of events, let us examine 
Luke’s report more closely to learn 
just where the conflicts arise and 
what traditions may be involved. 

Luke’s narrative seems to imply: 
First, John the Baptist was con- 
ceived in the womb of Elizabeth, 
“In the days of Herod, king of 
Judea” (Luke 1:5). Six months later 
Mary conceived (Luke 1:26), after 
which she went “with haste into the 
hill country, to a city of Judah,” to 
visit Elizabeth. She remained with 
Elizabeth three months (Luke 1 :39- 
59), after which she returned to her 


George Wesley Buchanan, a member 
of the Drew-McCormick excavation 
of Shechem, ts currently an Interfaith 
Fellow at Hebrew Union College. 
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home in Nazareth (Luke 1:56) 
where she stayed until she and 
Joseph came again into Judea dur- 
ing the first enrollment when Qui- 
rinius was governor of Syria (Luke 
2:2). 

At this time Jesus was born. Luke 
didn’t seem to realize that Mary 
had a long distance to go “with 
haste into the hill country” of Judah 
from her home in Galilee (Luke 
1:39). Nor did he understand, ap- 
parently, that the census taken by 
Quirinius in Palestine happened 
about 10 years after the death of 
Herod. Luke tells the story as if 
Jesus were born about six months 
after John. 


Matthew complicates the record | 


still more when he reports that 
Jesus was born in the days of Herod 
the king (Matt. 2:1)—some years 
before the census of Quirinius of 
6-7 A.D. 

Some biblical scholars have at- 
tempted to resolve these conflicts 
and harmonize Luke’s account with 
Matthew’s. (See William Manson’s 
The Gospel of Luke; Alfred Plum- 
mer’s The Gospel According to 
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oad Sea Scrolls 


Luke, and W. M. Ramsay’s, Was 
Christ Born at Bethlehem?) It is 
generally agreed that Quirinius was 
governor of Syria and conducted an 
enrollment in Palestine in 6-7 av. 
Those who try to harmonize the 
birth narratives, then, affirm that in 
addition to the enrollment of 6-7 
.., Quirinius may have conducted 
an earlier census in about 7-6 B.c, 
Of course, Quirinius was not gov- 
ernor at the same time Herod was 
king, but these scholars say that he 
could have held some other official 
position. Perhaps he was assigned 
aspecial task in charge of the armed 


THE LUKAN CHRONOLOGY 


About 7-5 B.C. . . Elizabeth conceived 
About 7-5 B.C. . . Mary conceived 
About 7-5 B.C. . . John the Baptist born 


A.D. 6-7 . Jesus was born 


A.D. 28-29 . . John began his ministry 
A.D. 30-36 . . Jesus crucified 
A.D. 36-37 . . Jesus began his ministry 


forces and foreign policy. (Ramsay 
mentions this on page 244.) 

Discoveries in Egypt show that 
the Roman Emperor took system- 
atic enrollments every 14 years. The 
earliest census on Egyptian records 
was in 20 a.v. (Ramsay’s preface 
makes note of this.) 

The census 14 years earlier was 
under Quirinius in Palestine in 6-7 
s.v. If there had been one earlier 
than this, it would have fallen in 9 
B.c. But there is no direct evidence 
for any such enrollment. 

This is not the most serious difh- 
culty, however. A Roman census in 
the reign of Herod would be incon- 
sistent with the known political re- 
lationship between the Roman Em- 
pire and the Jewish nation before 4 
p.c. Herod was king of the Jews, 
and he had the right, recognized by 
Rome, to carry out his own taxation. 
He could even remit taxes if he so 
chose (see Josephus, Antiquities, 
XV.ii.1; XV.x.4; XVILii.4). 

A Roman census of 6-7 a.p., when 
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at long last Judea was reduced to the 
state of a province, is understand- 
able. But it does not meet any 
known need during the reign of 
Herod. 

Josephus explicitly describes a cen- 
sus that was taken after Archelaus 
had been banished at Vienna. 

In the eyes of zealous Jewish pa- 
triots, this taxation was a clear viola- 
tion of custom that deprived them 
of their liberty. They said that this 
taxation was no better than slavery 
(Antiquities, XVIILx.1). Ameri- 
cans who recall the “Boston tea 
party” with pride can sympathize 
with their reaction. 

The same author who said that 
Jesus was born during the census 
of Quirinius (Luke 2:1), later in 
Acts 5:37, refers to “Judas the Galli- 
lean” who “arose in the days of the 
census.” In Was Christ Born in 
Bethlehem? W. M. Ramsay dis- 
tinguishes between “the first” census 
of Luke 2:1 and “the census”—that 
is, the great census of 7 A.D. 

It is more natural, however, to 
take Luke’s reference to the census 
in Acts to mean the same census he 
described earlier in Luke 2:1. But 
in Acts he states unequivocally that 
this was the census that stirred up 
the rebellion of Judas the Galilean; 
namely, the census of 6-7 a.v. 

The evidence given leads us to 
conclude that the census of Luke 
2:1 was taken in 6-7 a.v. This means 
that Luke 2:1 contradicts Luke 1:5, 
26, which implies Jesus was born 
while Herod the Great reigned. 
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Because the time when John the 
Baptist preached is so closely re. 
lated to the time when Jesus began 
his ministry, any evidence for dat- 
ing John’s ministry will be helpful 
for dating the ministry of Jesus. 
Luke tells us that the ministry of 
John began in the 15th year of Ti- 
berius Caesar (Luke 3:1). The reign 
of Tiberius Caesar began in 14 ao. 
The ministry of John, then, would 
begin in 28-29 a.p. 

Another firm tradition recorded 
by all of the Gospels is that Jesus 
was crucified under Pontius Pilate. 
Pilate’s rule was from 26-36 a.. If 
Jesus was born in 6-7 a.p. during the 
enrollment of Quirinius and if his 
Crucifixion was before 36 a.p., the 
absolute maximum length of Jesus’ 
life would be 29 or 30 years. Not 
even this much time would be 
reckoned unless Jesus had been cru- 
cified in the very last days of Pilate’s 
reign (36 a.v.), which is much later 
than is usually thought and requires 
four or five years to elapse between 
the beginnings of the ministries of 
John (Luke 3:1) and Jesus (Luke 
3:21-22. 

If we would accept 36 a.p. as the 
date for the Crucifixion, we should 
create more problems than we solve. 
Luke probably did not realize these 


chronological limitations in his ac- , 
count, however, because he states | 


clearly that Jesus began his ministry 
at about 30 years of age (Luke 
2.92 : “ 
3223). 

Bible students have seemed to 
come to a dead end at this point. 
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We can no longer accept previous 
attempts to harmonize conflicting 
chronologies. Even if “about thirty 
years” (Luke 3:23) were interpreted 
more broadly to mean 25 to 35 years 
and a chronology were formulated 
that crowded in all of the events 
within the dates given, this would 
not prove the chronology accurate. 


Wuere, then, do we begin if 
we want to understand what can be 
known about the length of Jesus’ 
life ? 

We might well begin with the 
Passion narratives. Most scholars 
consider them to be the most trust- 
worthy accounts in our Gospels. 
The events related in them hap- 
pened late and under crisis which 
holds events in memory. 

From this point we can move 
backward through the ministry of 
Jesus and fing ally at his birth, realiz- 
ing that the farther back we move 
the less certain we are of the facts. 
For this reason, we must rely more 
and more on customs and extra- 
biblical historical sources to dis- 
cover what may have happened. 
This seems to have been the meth- 
odology employed by the Gospel 
writers themselves. 

As for many thorny problems of 
the Bible, the Dead Sea Scrolls pro- 
vide us with helpful information. 
According to the Zadokite Docu- 
ment xiv. 8-9, “The Superintendent 
of all the companies shall be from 
30 to 50 years old.” (For a good 
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translation of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
see Theodor H. Gaster, The Dead 
Sea Scriptures |Doubleday, $4; 
paper, 95 cents]. For an introduc- 
tion into their discovery and signifi- 
cance, J. M. Allegro, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls [Criterion, $450; Penguin, 
85 cents |. 

The prescription in The Rule of 
the Congregation is: “When he is 
30 years old he may come forward 
to examine and judge cases. He may 
also take his place among the chiefs 
of the thousands of Israel, the com- 
manders of fifties and the com- 
manders of tens, judges, and officers 
of all their tribes with their families, 
acting under the direction of the 
Aaronic priests and all of the chief 
fathers of the congregation who are 
appointed by lot to participate in its 
duties and lead the congregation.” 

There are many interesting com- 
_ between these texts and the 

Gospels which suggest that the texts 
discovered at Qumran reflect the 
tradition that was known beyond 
the membership of the group that 
preserved the scrolls near the Dead 
Sea. 

One of the more striking com- 
parisons for this study is the tradi- 
tion of age qualifications. As we 
have seen in the quotations above, 
important offices of leadership were 
not given in the Qumran commu- 
nity to laymen under 30 years of 
age or more than 50. 

Is it purely coincidental that 30 
and 50 are the only two age refer- 
ences to Jesus given in the New Tes- 
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tament? Luke said that Jesus began 
his ministry at about 30 years of age 
(Luke 3:23). John reports that 
Jesus was not yet 50 (John 8:57). Is 
it possible that the exact age of Jesus 
was not known in the early church? 
If it were not, how would the evan- 
gelists have dealt with this problem? 
They could have omitted all refer- 
ences to the life of Jesus prior to his 
ministry and all references to age 
during the ministry itself. This was 
done by the author of Mark. If, like 
Luke (1:3), they wanted to write 
an orderly account based on what- 
ever know ledge was available, they 
would have examined all the oral 
and written tradition they could ob- 
tain. 
This, have been 


then, might 


edited and compiled as a continuous 


narrative. Where information was 
not directly available, they might 
have looked to earlier sources to dis- 
cover what functions the Messiah 
was expected to fulfill. 

If they were aware of a tradition 
that no leader of importance might 
hold an office until he was 30 and 
that he might not hold it after the 
age of 50, they might have been 
guided by this information in shap- 
ing their Gospels. Unless the age 
references in the Gospels of 30 and 
50 are purely coincidental, we have 
some reasons for thinking that they 
did know and make use of such a 
tradition. 

In Matthew’s account, ample time 
is allowed for Jesus to have reached 
the age of 30 before beginning his 
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ministry. Luke says plainly that he 
began his ministry at “about 30 
years of age” (3:23). John says that 
he was not yet 50 (8:57). 

This does not correct the chrono- 
logical conflicts in Luke’s Gospel, 
but it may help us to know more 
about Luke himself. He evident 
was not a native of Palestine, or he 
would have known more about its 
geography and political history. But 
he did have access to oral and writ- 
ten tradition which he attempted to 
organize ito an orderly narrative 
(Luke 1:1-4). This must have in- 
cluded the following information: 
Jesus was a Nazarene, but he was 
born in Bethlehem. He was closely 
associated with John. Two impor- 
tant political figures in Palestine 
near the beginning of the first cen- 
tury were King Herod and Quir- 
inius. Jesus was the Messiah; so he 
must have been at least 30 years of 
age when he began his ministry. 

From fragmentary information 
like this, either Luke himself or one 
of his sources undertook the task of 
constructing the beautiful narrative 
that we read in Luke 1:1-2:20. Al 
though this information about the 
ministry, Crucifixion, and Resurrec- 
tion was more reliable, Luke did not 
avoid the task of presenting the best 
account he was able to formulate 
about the early life of Jesus. His 
discrepancies are the kind one 
should expect from an evangelist 
whose primary purpose is proclaim- 
ing the Gospel rather than record- 
ing statistics. 
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Practical Parish 


Steps a church can take to 
encourage church bequests. 


4 Will Can Do God’s Will: 


By MONK BRYAN 


(SEORGE BLAIN had seldom 
felt such deep satisfaction. It had 
taken him months—well, really 
years—to reach this point. He had 
just completed the making of his 
will. 

The months that were involved 
had taken him through many con- 
versations with his wife, his chil- 
dren, his attorney, and his banker. 
But the years back of that repre- 
sented still more; for they involved 
two of his deepest interests: his fam- 
ily and his business. Now, as he 
completed his will, he bound the re- 
sults of his having been a good bus- 
inessman to his love for his family. 

For those who love the Church, 
there is the opportunity of extend- 
ing the good they do beyond their 
own f; imily and business circles. 

Sometimes ministers have been 
inclined to think that only wealthy 
people need remember the Church 
in their wills. Here’s the man or 
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woman with only $250 to give to 
the church. We have sometimes 
imagined that such a sum is hardly 
enough to justify including in a 
will. 

But think what $250 can do! 
could provide a larger church li- 
brary. Or a baptism 1 font. Or new 
front doors. A hundred hymnals. 
Desk and chairs for the study. A 
hundred Bibles. 

It could keep a student in one of 
our mission schools for a year. Pro- 
vide music for the choir. Build 
small residence on some mission 
post. And it could do any one of 
a hundred other things. 

Here are opportunities for ordi- 
nary people. Many could make 
only $100. Others could as easily 
make it $500 or $1,000 

Some of our wealthier people 
know the real meaning of steward- 
ship and have good stewardship 
habits. But the great bulk of the 
support of the church is by people 
in more ordinary circumstances. 
And as this idea in wills is realized, 
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ordinary people will be able to lay 
many millions of dollars on the 
altar which will serve the Kingdom 
far beyond the span of their own 
years. 

Many factors have combined to 
emphasize our remembering the 
Church in wills. One is the fact that 
more people are making wills. An- 
other, despite the general complain- 
ing, we have more money to use as 
we wish. Again, ministers and lay- 
men are awakening to the resources 
that are potential through wills. 

Also, I think that in many ways 
thousands of our people are becom- 
ing better informed and more intel- 
ligently concerned about Christian 
stewardship. And there is one other 
factor—the desire to leave every- 
thing to one’s children does not 
seem so wise as it once did. 

For instance, when there are four 
grown children with their own fam- 
ilies and jobs, they would rather re- 
ceive only one-fifth each, thus let- 
ting the Church have one-fifth, than 
to receive one-fourth each. They 
love the Church as much as their 
parents before them. 

If all this is good, and I firmly 
believe that it is, are there ways 
that we may encourage making our 
wills do God’s will? I can see sev- 
eral. 

1. The minister must think the 
matter through in the best Christian 
perspective. Some of our ministers 
and some of those connected with 
our Methodist institutions have of- 
fended people because of aggres- 
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siveness and downright selfishness. 
An appeal for funds for next Sun- 
day’s offering on that basis is bad, 
and it is worse when wills are in- 
volved. Here we need the highest 
and the finest sense of dedicated 
stewardship. 

2. Next, the minister ought to 
share these viewpoints with a few 
of his most concerned people. 
Actually, it often happens that the 
layman gets the idea first and shares 
it with his minister! Conversations 
in small groups will bring fresh 
understanding of both the long- 
range objectives and of the immedi- 
ate procedure. 

Among persons with whom the 
minister will talk will be the chair- 
man of the stewardship and finance 
commission and the chairman of 
the official board. In the meantime, 
the minister will have written the 
Committee on Wills, Bequests, and 
Gifts, at 740 N. Rush St., Chicago, 
to ask for information. A brochure, 
“God’s Will Be Done Through 
Yours,” is especially helpful. 

3. The minister will make plans 
to discuss this matter as the major 
business of a meeting of the com- 
mission on stewardship and finance. 
Then, with that interested and in- 
formed core, he will do the same 
with the official board. 

4. By quarterly conference action, 
he will then set up a committee on 
wills and legacies. That committee 
has the official board, key laymen, 
and the minister behind them. It 
will plan a continuing, dignified, in- 
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How to Make a Will 


First, list your property or assets 
—things you will want to dispose 
of individually and which you are 
pretty sure you will still have at 
the time of your death. 

Second, list your heirs and bene- 
ficiaries. These will include rela- 
tives and the institutions or organ- 
izations you want to remember. 

Third, see your lawyer, trust of- 
ficer, or someone else who has the 
technical skill to draft the will. He 
can advise how to handle your par- 
ticular case best. Estate planning 
may enter into the making of a 
will. If your lawyer is a friend who 
knows you well, he can give you 
guidance in causes or persons you 
may have overlooked. He will pre- 
pare the instrument that will do 
what you want. 


formative, and winsome approach. 

5. Another step the minister may 
well take is to get in touch with 
similar committees in the other 
churches; for other denominations 
are also moving along the same 
lines. Interesting opportunities for 
co-operation will develop. 

6. Of course, the attorneys and 
bankers of the community will be 
brought in. These are the men who, 
professionally, are the authorities in 
financial matters. They know the 
laws governing bequests and wills. 
They are usually good friends of 
the church. Perhaps the committee 
or board will have a dinner with 
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them and discuss many angles of 
this matter of wills. Sometimes, and 
still better, this can be done with 
the proper persons from several con- 
gregations together with the law- 
yers and bankers. 

7. Then comes the matter of 
actually carrying the plans to the 
membership and friends. There are 
several methods: 

Mailings are one. The committee 
in Chicago can furnish some ma- 
terial. Letters—clear, neat, and sen- 
sitive—can be mailed two, three, or 
four times a year. These should go 
out over the signatures of the most 
respected men and, occasionally, of 
the minister. 

Paragraphs will be published in 
the church paper. Then some lines 
will appear now and again in the 
weekly bulletin. 

Four laymen may take three 
minutes each on successive Sundays 
in setting forth some of these points. 

The committee in Chicago has 
prepared a sound filmstrip, “Over 
the Wall,” which can be obtained 
through the district superintendent. 
It deals with wills and legacies. It 
can be shown before the official 
board, Woman’s Society, Methodist 
Men, or the church-night group. 

The wise minister will avoid 
using pressure. I would almost say: 
Don’t try to sell or persuade. Sim- 
ply lift up the facts, clearly, and 
with restraint, out of your most 
prayerful devotion to the Kingdom 
and with the best insights into 
Christian stewardship. 
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Pastoral Care 


Tue SERGEANT was in fair 
shape, when he reached the hospital 
after Bataan and Corregidor. He 
was undernourished but ambula- 
tory. 

The third day after his arrival, 
his father came to welcome him 
back from the war. It was a touch- 
ing reunion after the four terrible 
years of anxiety and separation. 

One of the first questions the ser- 
geant asked his father was, 
“Where’s my wife, Mary? When 
will she come to see me?” 

The father was a blunt man and 
believed that his soldier son should 
have the plain and unvarnished 
truth. He blurted out the hurtful 
fact that, after two years of anguish 
and uncertainity, Mary was sure 
that “the Japs have killed him”; and 
so she “pulled an Enoch Arden.” 
She had gone to an adjoining state 
and married another man. The ser- 
geant went to bed. 

As chaplain in the hospital, I was 
calling in a section given over to 
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What should a ministerdoawhen he finds 
that a patient no longer has a will to live? 


Counselor at Work 





the care of the seriously ill, when 
the doctor stopped me to inquire 
whether I had called on the sergeant 
in room so-and-so. I replied that I 
had visited him each of the last 
three days and had had prayer with 
him. 

“Major,” I said, “ 
ill. Will he live?” 

The kindly doctor replied, “No, 
he has been under that oxygen tent 
for three days now, and we have 
done everything we can for him. 
He will be dead by this time tomor- 
row. Perhaps, Chaplain, you can 
save him by shocking him into a 
will to live.” 

I stood alone by his bedside, and 
this one-way conversation followed. 

Chaplain. Sergeant, I haye come 
to call on you again. You told me 
the other day that you were a Chris- 
tian and a member of the church in 
your old home town. I have heard 
you tell how your faith sustained 
you during four terrible years of 
imprisonment. But, I’m through 


he seems terribly 
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praying for you and for your re- 
covery. 

Sergeant, what about those com- 
rades of yours who fell at Bataan 
and ¢ ‘orregidor? What about those 
who grew hopeless through disease, 
starvation, and brutality and now 
lie buried back there in the Philip- 
pines? Don’t you owe them any- 
thing? What wouldn’t they give for 
your chances now? 

Sergeant, you have survived four 
awful years and have come home 
and received the hardest blow a 
liberated man can take—to find out 
that your wife grew hopeless and 
has gone off and married another 
man. But, Sergeant, you’re home! 
The soil of your native land is be- 
neath you. You are surrounded by 
the best medical services in the coun- 
try. You have your chance; the 
chance for which you prayed for 
four years. God heard and an 
swered. Are you going to let him 
down now? (After a pause I con- 
tinued. He did not reply, though 
| knew he heard me.) 

Sergeant, you are still a young 
man, even if you have lived a life- 
time in so short a span. Sergeant, 
are you going to fail your country 
now? Are you going to turn the 
happiness of your father and mother 
into sorrow again? Are you going 
to forget those men who didn’t 
make it back home? 

Sergeant, if you do this you are a 
quitter. I will not pray for you 
again; for I cannot pray for a man 
who just lays down and dies. The 
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doctor tells me that by this time to- 
morrow you will be dead. You will 
stand before your Maker. Are you 
going to stand there as a quitter? 
Even the dear Lord will be ashamed 
of you. 

As I turned to the door I saw a 
steely glint come into his eyes. It 
was the look of a fighting man. I 
went down the hall and turned into 
a vacant room. I wept. I was 
ashamed. I had done a cruel and 
brutal thing to a valiant soldier. 

But it worked. Within less than 
24 hours the sergeant was out from 
under the oxygen tent. Within three 
days he was back in the comrade- 
ship of a ward. And within 10 days 
he was furloughed home to his par- 
ents. I have never seen him since 
that day. 


THOMAS W. KLINK 
Comments . 


(Chaplain-supervisor, Topeka State 
Hospital, Topeka, Kan.) 


THIS is an excellent sample of in- 
tuitively wise handling of an ap- 
parently unusual pastoral problem. 
Although the military setting is not 
typical, the principles underlying 
the chaplain’s “shock” therapy are 
sound and applicable to many fa- 
miliar problems that a civilian pas- 
tor might have. 

The use of such keen-edged meth- 
ods, however, demands that the pas- 
tor understand what happened i 
this case before being tempted to 
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use such methods promiscuously. 
Otherwise, he can do much harm. 

We may reasonably assume that 
the sergeant is suffering from an 
acute, severe depression. This is evi- 
dent in that his functioning is 
grossly retarded both psychologi- 
cally (doesn’t talk) and physiologi- 
cally (can barely maintain life 
processes). 

That such a depression does not 
involve other more bizarre distor- 
tions of thought may be somewhat 
expected when the reality of his loss 
is recalled. 

The pastor senses confirmation of 
this expectation when he notes his 
feeling that, although “he did not 
reply, I knew he heard me.” When 


the situation is seen as an acute, 
severe depression reactive to a real 


and intense loss, then it may be re- 
lated to other more familiar situa- 
tions of loss. 

Here, I am thinking of the loss 
of a loved object, status, or person 
by death, separation, divorce. Why 
then “the depressive reaction unto 
death”? The answer to this lies in 
the i increasing clarity of knowledge 
about “pathological grief.” (See 
Edgar N. Jackson’s Understanding 
Grief, Abingdon, $3.50.) 

The sergeant’s inability to re- 
spond to his loss with normally 
painful but healthy “grief work” is 
rooted in his inability to cope with 
the ambivalences of feeling charac- 
teristic of any significant relation- 
ship. In him these ambivalences 
have been further tightly constricted 
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by the experiences of prison camp, 
(In more familiar civilian settings, 
such ambivalences may be similarly 
restricted; that is, a long terminal 
illness in which the outcome has 
been in doubt.) By ambivalence, | 
mean the mixture of positive and 
negative feelings with the negative 
feelings being repressed or sup- 
pressed from conscious awareness, 

We can assume from the many 
excellent psychiatric studies of sur- 
vival in prison camps that the ser- 
geant has come back in large part 
because of his ability to repress any 
negative feelings about home and 
about his wife. (Every person who 
travels away from family for a brief 
time knows a measure of this over- 
idealization of loved ones. The 
“reality of return” to a too-human 
spouse and children is familiar to 
every traveling preacher.) It would 
have been a severe adjustment even 
if his wife had not remarried. 

The crucial difference, however, 
is that with her absence his long- 
constricted ambivalences have no 
real person with whom to work out 
readjustment. Instead, the now no- 
longer-controllable, hostile, negative 
feelings are directed at the only 
available target, himself; and what 
the chaplain and the hospital saw 
is the psychomotor retardation ex- 
pressive of the transient but pro- 
found collapse of self-esteem. 

This collapse has resulted trom 
the self-directed assault by previous- 
ly tightly restricted hostile feelings. 
Thus, we may want to bewail his 
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act was 
only the trigger for a well-loaded 
situation internal to the sergeant. 
In this situation the chaplain does 
two wise things: he approaches the 


wile’s faithlessness, but her 


sergeant without sympathy and he 
offers him a measure of self-esteem 
which is to be won by hard effort. 
There is no easy tenderness here— 
although the chaplain’s reaction re- 
ninds us that it is difficult to be 
harsh with so pitiable a patient. 
He reminds the sergeant that his 
efforts to survive are recognized, 
but demands The epithet 
hung his head. 
The consolation of prayer is denied 


more. 
“quitter” is over 
him. (The one almost sure occasion 
for the pastor’s refusal of the com- 
fort of prayer is in such situations.) 
The effect of his visit is to give the 
yatient the chaplain as “interim tar- 
all the long- held hostilities. 
It is no surprise that the chaplain 
glint of an angry 
fighting man staring at him as he 


leaves. 


vel r tor 


finds the steely 


There are times in pastoral care 
when kindness and good intentions 
do damage. Perhaps it will be easier 
to deal firmly but helpfully with 
the sergeant (and his civilian coun- 
terparts), if one notes that the wife’s 
action is compassionately under- 
standable. The human personality 
does not easily sustain its loving in- 
vestment in absent-and-end: ingered 
loved ones. Compensation for the 
strain must take place. 

Human nature abhors a vacuum 
too, especially threatening vacua. 
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Report Your Calls 


Ministers are invited to sub- 
mit reports of pastoral inter- 
views for analysis and evalua- 
tion to Editor, Tut New Curis- 
TIAN ApvocarTe, 740 N. Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. All real names 
and material that might tend to 
identify the case should be 
changed before submitting man- 
uscripts. 

In preparing manuscripts, it 
is requested that you indicate 
the type of call you consider 
this to be; give a brief descrip- 
tion of the person counseled and 
your knowledge of that person 
before the interview; give, as 
you remember it, a verbatim re- 
port of the call in the form of 
dialogue; and raise questions 
and indicate points in this call 
where you need help.—Eps. 


The normal response is the with- 
drawal of emotional investment in 
the absent. Such response to threat- 
ening vacua may take many fa- 
miliar forms: analogous depression 
retardation; substitution of 
children and family for the absent; 
intercessory rituals to protect the 
absent (and reinforce repression of 
the negative feelings). 

The pastor may recall from his 
present counseling experience with 
teen-agers contacts with children 
who substituted for absent fathers 
during the war years. Likewise, 
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and 











there are the pastoral experiences 
with families of the hazardously em- 
ployed, the mentally ill, or the 
prisoner (all separ: ited from families 
or in danger). The essential similar- 
ity of such processes to that of the 
sergeant’s wife will help to under- 
stand her reaction. 


EARL H. FURGESON 
Comments... 


(Professor, pastoral theology, Wesley 
Theological Seminary, Westminster, Md.) 


ONE CAN readily sympathize 
with this chaplain’s ‘dilemma, es- 
pecially since the methods he chose 
to pursue were apparently so for- 

eign to his usual procedure that they 

made him weep. What we would 
all like to know, of 
whether the results really were as 
good as the chaplain implies. He 
says his method “worked.” A dy- 
namic psychologist would be most 
anxious to know what transforma- 
tions took place in the soldier’s per- 
sonality and whether the last state 
was truly better than the first. 

In pastoral care it is easy to mis- 
take symptomatic improvement for 
real improvement and to assume 
that a favorable change in behavior 
must mean also a fuller integration 
of the personality. A little experi- 
ence, however, soon convinces one 
that some of those whom we regard 
as improved or “cured” are persons 
who have merely exchanged one set 
of symptoms for another or persons 
whose improved outward behavior 
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course, is 





merely covers up an interior regres- 
sive or pathological condition. 

Before marking this down as a 
successful handling of the situation, 
it might be well to evaluate the pos- 
sibility that the sergeant’s masochis- 
tic hostility, which was in the begin- 
ning turned in upon himself in the 
form of suicidal passive resistance, 
could have become dislodged, under 
the fire of the chaplain’s rejection, 
from its internal cathexis and left 
free to form an external cathexis in 
a paranoid-like hostility against 
others. 

The chaplain saw “a steely glint” 
in the eyes of the patient and inter- 
preted this as “the look of a fighting 
man.” Many a mental hospiti ul che ap- 
lain will recall having seen the same 
kind of a look in the eyes of his 
paranoid patients. The interview 
does not indicate that this basic 
problem was handled therapeutic- 
ally. 

There are some things to indicate 
that the basic problem was handled 

“dangerously.” Put yourself in the 
sergeant’s place. He miraculously 
survived four years of destruction 
and death in the South Pacific, cut 
off from home. In a weakened con- 
dition he returned, expecting to blot 
out of his memory the years of 
death and isolation; but his blunt 
father blurts out that his wife re- 
gards him as dead. Her marriage to 
another man settled it. For her he is 
dead. His hopes of escaping death 
and isolation are dashed. Angry, 
hurt, and hopeless, he falls under 
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the care of the chaplain who is 
“cruel and brutal.” 

It would be difficult to compose 
a denunciation which would more 
completely insure the isolation of 
the patient. He was already sepa- 
rated from those dearest to him; 
now he is cut off from the chaplain, 
from God, from his country, his 
parents, and his buddies. This is iso- 
lation with a jammed lock—the con- 
dition of the psychotic. 

But we do not know that this 
man became psychotic. True, there 
is nothing in the report to suggest 
it; but neither is there anything in 
the report to refute the possibility. 
The pastor apparently does not 
know what became of the man, and 
this points up one of the primary 
difficulties in pastoral care: We are 
often unable to follow up our prac- 
tices study their consequences. 

Is it possible that the sergeant may 
not have become psychotic? If he 


questions. 


In an age marked by apathy rather than by hostility to the religious 
issue, it is perhaps more immediately important to put questions into the 
minds of our contemporaries than to try to put answers there. Indeed it is 
useless to distribute answers to people who are not asking questions. 

We who try, in the pulpit or on the printed page, to bring the Christian 
challenge before our countrymen, must be wary lest we fail, not through 
lack of zeal or fervor but through sheer inadvertence. It is morally 
grievous to fail through lack of zeal or fervor, it is faintly absurd to fail 


through inadvertence. 


—Hakry 
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Questions and Answers 


It is possible that a great deal of Christian apologetic misses fire 
through carelessness in this matter. If we are going to give our contem- 
poraries the right answers, we must first ensure that they ask the right 
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did not, it was because he still had 
enough ego strength to identify with} 
the hopeful elements in the pastor’; 
denunciation, while closing hi; 
mind to the condemnatory elements| 
The pastor correctly recalled for th 
man his associations with thd 
church and correctly reflected the 
man’s feelings in receiving “the 
hardest blow” (loss of his wife). 

It may be that these thoughts! 
and the chaplain’s own interest and 
attitude (if we may assume that it 
was genuinely friendly) broke 
through the isolation and struck a 
responsive note, drawing the man 
back from the clutches of death. It 
may be—but it seems that even I 
can see the “steely glint” in the ser- 
geant’s eyes. That is hardly the 
symptom of peace and reconcilia- 
tion. The unanswered question is 
whether the sergeant changed from 
a man suffering death into a man 
bent on dealing it. 


Way (The Macmillan Company) 
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They Worship on jI 


Wayside worship 
services are being held 
across the country 


both for travelers and 


people who just want 


to be comfortable. 
tre! 
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By LA DORIS M. WHITNEY 


Temporary build- 
ing shelters minis- 
ter, portable organ, 
and singers as they 
lead worship in all 
kinds of weather. 


Huge sign invites motorists to 
worship at the drive-in church. 

















. Vheels 


, 
up To REACH the unchurched in 
eld } «-aditional ways seems almost hope- gy 
try | less sometimes—especially during 
ind | Summer months. So today many 

churches are adapting their sum- 
amt | mer life to summer moods and ac- 


ale. } tivities by joining the “drive-in” 


trend. 
This is leading entire congrega- Truck lift serves as teacher's 
tions, as well as travelers, to wor- platform for open-air Sunday- 
| ship God out-of-doors, not alone in school class near Nashville. 
EY } 


People remain seated in cars to worship, listening to min- 
ister, choir, and organ music over the public address system. 





the “beauty of holiness” but also in 
the holiness of outdoor beauty. 
rasthampton, Mass., is one ex- 
ample. For the past three years, 
the Methodist Men of Providence 
Church, Easthampton, have spon- 
sored church at Red Rock drive-in 
theater. Located on a much-traveled 
north-south highway, at the foot of 
the Berkshire Hills, it is in full view 
of picturesque Mount Tom. 
Regardless of weather, 12 weekly 
services were held last summer from 
mid-June to Labor Day, beginning 
at 9:30 a.m. Sermons for the series 
were preached by the local Meth- 
odist minister and four guest speak- 
ers. Typical topics, keyed to a vaca- 


Pastors speak to each motorist 
in turn as he leaves church. 


=, Fens 
tion-minded audience, were “Come 
as You Are,” “Under a Neighboring 
Haystack,” “Bluebird of Happi- 
ness,” and “The Power of Feeble 
Faith.” 

Preparation for the summer’s out- 
of-door program began early for the 
second series the year before. In the 
spring, recordings of the church 
choir were made for use in summer 
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outdoor worship services, replacing 


the organ. Laymen_ volunteered 


labor, materials, and equipment to 

provide for the worship center. 
Instead of using a portable stage 

as in 1955, however, a group of six 


men constructed a 20-foot cross for 
the altar and built and painted the 
worship center. Stage and altar were 
erected on a large, four-wheel trailer 
donated by a local dairyman. It 
could then be easily moved and 
speedily erected or dismantled. A 
service-station proprietor used his 
jeep to haul the trailer to and from 
the theater each week. 

For safety reasons, however, the 
trailer has been replaced by an old 
laundry truck chassis on which a 
structural steel frame and platform 
were welded. 

Carpenters, engineers, postmen, 
laundrymen, salesmen, electricians, 
and telephone linemen volunteered 
for work as ushers, attendance tabv- 
lators, trafic managers, and clean-up 
crews. Thus every member of the 
congregation could share in making 
the open-air services successful. 

With their “come as you are” 
theme, drive-in churches invite 
worshipers to dress casually and 
comfortably. Many shut-in and 
semi-shut-in parishioners are able to 
attend these services: the hard-of- 
hearing can get a sermon clearly 
with loud-speakers in their cars, and 
the lame do not have to climb stairs 
or rise from their seats. 

Variations of Methodist-sponsored 
drive-in churches are found in cities 
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across the country. One in Rock- 
ford, Mich., was started more than 
15 years ago by the pastor of a Bap- 
tist church and is conducted some- 
what like a radio program. 

Madison Church of Christ in 
Nashville, Tenn., has set new at- 
tendance records at its drive-in Sun- 
day school. 

Every Easter about 1,200 persons 
to an outdoor theater near 
Chillicothe, Ohio, for an interde- 
nominational sunrise service. Lay 
members of the local council of 
churches take up the offering and 
estimate the attendance. Bowling 
Green, Ohio, also has a drive-in 
church; and the Bronx Division of 


d rive 


the Protestant Council organized 
New York City’s first open-air serv- 
ices. 

Two outdoor services are being 
sponsored in Minneapolis, Minn.— 
one by Community Methodist and 
Salem Covenant churches and 
another by the Grace Presbyterian 
church. The nondenominational, 
community-wide drive-in church at 
Terre Haute, Ind., under Methodist 
sponsorship, serves free coffee and 
doughnuts before its 8:15 a.m. serv- 


Motorist may deposit offering 
to be sent back to home church, 




























































Thousands park about popu- 


lar Florida outdoor church. 


ice and reserves the front row for 
shut-ins. 

In southern California, church 
services are conducted throughout 
the year in a drive-in theater that 
will accommodate 1,500 cars or more 
than 5,000 persons. The theater is 
located on the Santa Ana Freeway, 
two miles below “Disneyland.” 

This open-air service, sponsored 
by the Reformed Church in 
America, has a collapsible chancel 
arranged on top of the flat-roofed 
projection building and features 
“live” music. 

These and countless 
others from Florida to Connecticut, 
from Texas to Colorado, clearly 
demonstrate Dr. James G. Ranck’s 
suggestion at the February Urban 
Life Convocation held in Washing- 
ton, D.C. This consulting psycholo- 
gist and Drew University professor 
advocates novel methods of reach- 
ing the unchurched, such as the 
drive-in church, the mobile pulpit, 
or the church in a restaurant. 


churches, 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 


Judge not, 


For with the judgment you pronounce 
you will be judged, and the measure 


M. ANY Protestant clergymen are 


concerned about religious liberty to- 
day throughout the world and 
especially in the United States. Yet 
there is wide diversity of interpreta- 
tion of the concept and a_ broad 
divergence of practice by Protestants 
themselves. Besides, most Protestant 
comments about violations of re- 
ligious liberty are directed against 
Roman Catholics. 

One wonders whether there is a 
Protestant concept of religious 
liberty, both in theory and in prac- 
tice, and whether Protestants put 
into practice this interpretation with 
sufficient consistency to justify the 
finger-pointing at Catholics. Let us 
take a closer look. 

Historians generally agree that 
the American concept of religious 
liberty as set forth in the phrase, 


Willard Johnson, Methodist layman, 
is a regional director of the National 


Conference of Christians and Jews. 
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that you be not judged. 


you give will be the measure you get. 


What Is Religious Liberty? 











By WILLARD JOHNSON 


“separation of church and state” is 
basically American and not Protes- 
tant, if we think of Protestantism as 
a world-wide idea. 

Although the Baptist Roger Wil- 
few other Protestants of his day 
with him. In fact, the 
majority opposed him as evidenced 
by the universality of established 
religious tests for 


agreed 


churches and 
public office in the colonies at the 
time of the Revolution. Many 
Protestants opposed “disestablish- 
mentarianism,” and the struggle for 
state adoption of the principle ex- 
tended even into the 20th century. 
To this day, Protestants in the rest 
of the world, except in a few 
isolated places, do not favor separa: | 
tion. 


From 1951 to 1955, a time when 
Germany and much of Europe were 
secking the ways of democracy, | 
lived in Geneva, Switzerland. | 
traveled constantly about Europe, 
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working with leaders in all kinds 
of professions. And I was always 
disturbed to find so few Protestants 
who knew much about the idea of 
separation of church and state. 

There were Protestant churches 
almost everywhere, even in coun- 
tries normally called democratic, 
which were established churches, 
with their incomes collected by the 
state tax machinery, with clergy 
salaries paid by the state, with re- 
ligious officials appointed by the 
state, with disabilities against those 
not members of the official Protes- 
tant church, and with many other 
practices which would be unthink- 
able in the United States. 

When we American Protestants 
speak of separation as a Protestant 
idea, we should remember these 
things, and at least qualify our state- 
ments to indicate that this is basical- 
ly an American political principle, 
rather than a Protestant idea. 

There are many _ illustrations. 
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Swiss Protestants still staunchly 
support (with some exceptions) the 
Swiss constitutional ban on Jesuits. 
The Anglican Church may not even 
change its worship forms without 
the consent of Parliament. And 
certain public officials in several 
democratic nations must be Protes- 
tants of the state churches. 

It may be argued that these viola- 
tions of the separation are not so 
serious as Catholic violations in 
Italy, Spain, and Colombia. Yet 
they are violations of principle and 
do affect a good many people. 

But what about Protestant prac- 
tice in the United States? Is it con- 
sistent with the principle of separa- 
tion of church and state? There are 
some who say not—that there are 
many Protestant violations which 
go deep into our life. 

According to the critics, one 
violation is the use of public power 
to enforce sectarian beliefs on the 
entire population. Prohibition, for 
example, is generally a Protestant 
idea. Most Jews, Catholics, and 
others do not accept it. Yet prohibi- 
tion in its federal form and now 
in its local forms was fostered 
and supported by the Protestant 
churches. Clergymen of Protestant 
churches and Protestant bodies have 
gone on record as favoring such 
laws and have publicly supported 
candidates for public office who 
would support them. 

Some Protestants have argued 
that this endeavor was “for the com- 
mon good.” But religious groups al- 
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ways think they are acting in the 
interests of all people. For instance, 
Roman Catholics seek legal support 
against birth control information on 
the grounds that such information 
is against the common good. Oppo- 
sition, therefore, is based on natural 
law. 

Protestants have sought legal sup- 
port for other beliefs that belong to 
Protestants alone. A few examples 
are legislation against Bingo, against 
teaching evolution in the schools, 
with laws still operative in several 
states, and Sunday-closing laws, 
which Protestants have defended 
only recently in many parts of the 
nation. 

Yet Jews, Muslims, and others 
who do not observe Sunday as a 
day of worship believe this is a 
violation of religious liberty, that it 
use the power of the 
state by the majority religious group 
force its beliefs on the entire 
population. Why should they be 
forced to close or be barred from 
buying on Sunday? Is this separa- 
tion? Or religious liberty? When 
Protestants take such positions, can 
they protest similar actions by Cath- 
olics in those nations which are 
dominantly Catholic? 

Some public institutions, such as 
state universities, have chaplains 
whose salaries are paid from tax 
funds. Many of these are Protestant. 
I have talked with Catholic and 
Jewish clergymen who do not favor 
the arrangement. Again, is this 
actually church and state? 
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is the of 


to 


Then, there church-related 
colleges and hospitals which have 
been federal funds for 
construction of buildings. Can Prot- 
estants justify this? 
ent with their concept of religious 
liberty provided all religious groups 
are treated fairly? 


are 
receiving 


Or is it consist- 


Pusutc schools are especially 
caught in the middle of vigorous 
controversy. For many decades, and 
most of all in communities which 
are dominantly Protestant, the pub- 
lic schools have included many 
practices which are Protestant or 
Christian. Now that a majority of 
the population has moved to metro- 
politan centers, with more and more 
schools including Jews and _ non- 
Christians, the actual irritations are 
mounting. 

There Bible readings from 
Protestant Bibles. Gideon Bibles are 
distributed. Protestant prayers are 
used. Christmas and Easter music 
and pageants are part of the courses 
of study. Often the only music in 
the school from Thanksgiving to 
Christmas is Christmas music. Non- 
Christian children face the alterna- 
tive of Christmas music or none for 
a month. There are baccalaureate 
services, usually Protestant in na- 
ture, with seniors required to at- 
tend. 

When Protestant evangelists come 
to small towns, they are presented 
to the “captive audience” at the 
public school. Protestant clergymen 


are 
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teach in some schools. Compulsory 
attendance laws and the tax-paid 





 Tieachers line up children for re- 
t T eased-time classes. Public school 
t F boards still refuse to hire Catholic 
US} (and Jewish) teachers on grounds 
PSF that “Catholic parochial schools will 
not hire non-Catholics,” thus violat- 
ing the federal and state constitu- 
tions forbidding the use of religious 
ly tests for public officials. 
us | Some Protestants claim the public 
1d | chools as “Protestant,” evidently 
7 forgetting the Protestant opposition 
b- 


to Horace Mann and not realizing 
that so many Protestants also sup- 
port parochial schools. Indeed, Re- 
ligious News Service (on June 26, 
1957) reported 227 Jewish schools 
in 26 states with 40,500 students. 

Protestants also support military 
chaplains. Is this separation of 
church and state, especially in peace 
time? Is it consistent with religious 
liberty, provided all groups have 
equal facilities? Would real separa- 
tion mean that all religious groups 
would choose and pay their own 
chaplains, with chapels paid for by 
religious groups? Will the present 
drive for separation lead to this? 

In community life on public oc- 
casions, Protestants often embarrass 
Jews, Catholics, and others by the 
kind of prayers and addresses they 
make. What is separation? 

Residence abroad has also made 
me sensitive to another Protestant 
criticism of Catholics. This is the 
Protestant charge that the Roman 
Catholic church has kept certain 
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states from developing industrial 
and educational systems of certain 
predominantly Catholic countries. 
European friends have told me that 
they consider this charge unfair, in 
words such as these: “By the same 
argument, your Protestant churches 
in America, especially the South 
where Protestants dominate, would 
be held responsible for the low 
literacy rates, poor education, and 
backward economic status of mil- 
lions of your people. Your Protes- 
tant churches would then also be 
accountable for the segregation and 
miscegenation laws, the use of the 
state to keep Negroes from voting 
and full participation as citizens, 
since you Protestants are almost = 
per cent of the public officials i 
those sections of your aa 
What happens, then, to your accusa- 
tions that the churches prevent the 
governments from making the kind 
of progress you think ought to 
occur?” 

Now, pointing to these Protestant 
uncertainties and even violations of 
religious liberty is in no wise an 
excuse for similar actions by Catho- 
lics. Both Protestants and Catholics 
have had, and do have now, their 
repressive moments and both have 
been guilty of acting like dominant 
groups. I am merely suggesting that 
Protestants should first be certain of 
their own position before engaging 
in criticism of other groups. 

Most of all, however, it is impor- 
tant that Protestants know what 
they stand for and what they want 
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religious liberty to mean. No doubt 
some Protestants will take one posi- 
tion and other Protestants another. 
Yet one wonders if there might not 
be a Protestant position generally 
accepted in the United States. 

If so, would this be absolute and 
complete separation of church and 
state? If so, are the exponents of 
that position willing to apply it fully 
to their own actions? Or do they 
hold it only when considering other 
> Do they know the meaning 
of their support to certain organiza- 
tions which stand for separation of 
church and state? Will Protestants 
follow to the logical conclusion the 
tenets of these organizations? Or do 
they support these organizations 
only because they are fighting a 
battle against other groups? 

Or is it possible that the majority 
of Protestants in the United States 
do not want full and absolute 
separation, but rather the develop- 


groups: 


ment of a series of well-defined 
relationships, involving co-operation 
between church and state in certain 
areas and full separation in others, 

How will Protestants, for exam- 
ple, solve the problem of Jewish 
and other non-Christian children in 
public schools? Will it be possible, 
before too long, for solutions to be 
reached so that the constant wran- 
gling and community tensions may 
be modified? The current situation 
is most irritating. 

Of paramount importance, it 
seems to me, is the query as to 
whether Protestants will be willing 
to make the basic studies and prob- 
ings so that a more or less general 
American Protestant position may 
be understood and that the spirit of 
“let him without sin cast the first 
stone” may prevail until such time 
as American Protestants accept and 
live up to the implications of such 
a principle. 


From a Church Pew 


O preacher, holy man—hear my heart weeping 


I long to stand and to shout my protests; 


Where is your power, and where is your message? 


Where is the gospel of mercy and love? 


Your words are nothingness! nothingness! 


! nothingness! 


We who have come are betrayed. 


Servant of God, I am bitter and desolate, 
What do I care for perfection of phrase? 


Cursed be your humor, your poise, your diction! 


See how my soul turns to ashes within me— 


You, who have vowed to declare your Redeemer, 
Give me the words that would save! 


—MARGARE' 
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CHAPLIN ANDERSON 
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Reprinted by permission from 
International Journal of Religious 
Education (May, 1957) 


WE NOW accept the miracle of 
the atom; but we do not accept the 
miracle of the human heart,” wrote 
Archibald MacLeish. Atomic chain re- 
action was an outgrowth of Einstein’s 
formula E=MC? (energy equals 
mass multiplied by the speed of light 
squared). A spiritual chain reaction 
will occur “where two or three are 
gathered together in Christ’s name.” 
The formula might be stated thus: 
SP=A plus C7? (spiritual power 
equals acceptance plus communication 
at seven levels). 

Acceptance is personal concern and 
listening love aimed at fully under- 
standing and appreciating another 
person in the totality of his being—his 
desires, his motives, his feelings, his 
ideas, his words, and his actions. Such 
acceptance on our part is based not on 
the other person’s attractiveness to us 
but on God’s ability to love him in 
spite of his unlovableness. Only as we 
are able to accept and forgive can we 
experience God’s acceptance and for- 
giveness of ourselves. 

To acceptance we must add com- 
munication as mutual and voluntary 
interpretation of personalities. It is the 
satisfaction of our universal yearning 
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By DAN WEST 
staff member, department of social education, 
Church of the Brethren, Elgin, Ill. 


Spiritual Chain Reacti 


to belong to cach other and to God. 

The levels of communication are: 
1) Eating together. Jesus ate with 
many people. The Last Supper is 
highly symbolic. 

2) Playing together. Using the big 
muscles in active recreation or the 
smaller ones in talk or in laughter 
brings people together. 

3) Working together for ourselves: 
getting a meal together, building a 
church or any co-operative project in- 
volving several persons. 

4) Thinking together. The interaction 
of minds on a common problem can 
bring high fellowship. 

5) Working together for others. Such 
service brings a higher level of be- 
longing. 

6) W orshiping together. This is two- 
way communication with God about 
the struggles of our souls. 

7) Suffering together. Howard Spring 
declares: “Enjoyment may furnish the 
chromium plate, but it is the things 
endured that provide the bolts and 
rivets.” 

Acceptance plus communication re- 
leases spiritual power, and the chain 
reaction spreads. This is the miracle of 
the human heart! 
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Preaching 


Text: Romans 8:38-39 


Strength Through Sorrow 


Ewcouracep by the response to our Counselor’s Workshop, we 
started, in the May issue, a Sermon Clinic. 

This is a clinic for both the well and the sick. We shall be print- 
ing both good and bad examples of preaching; for we sometimes 
learn most. by critical analysis of our mistakes. 

Sermon abstracts will be printed without names of the preachers. 
But comments and criticisms by teachers of homiletics and other spe- 
cialists in preaching will be identified. 

Usually, these will be digests of sermons, not the full text. But 
we trust that this will be helpful in making Methodist ministers, 
long known as good preachers, into better ones.—£ditors. 


“Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ? ...I1 am sure that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor powers, nor 
height, nor depth, nor anything else 
in all creation, will be able to separate 
us from the love of God in Christ Jesus 
our Lord” (Rom. 8:35, 38, 39). 


Two British explorers came 
across a tomb in Egypt which had 
been sealed for over 3,000 years. 
They opened the tomb and found 
an exquisitely carved sarcophagus of 
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a child. Above it was this inscrip- 
tion: 


Oh my life, my love, my little one, 
would God I had died for thee. 


They backed out into the sunshine 
with tear-dimmed eyes and heads 
uncovered, sealed the tomb, and left 
the parent and child to their eternal 
vigil. 

Sorrow is as old as the human 
race and is the common experience 
of men everywhere. It grows out 
of the fact of our “togetherness.” If 
we could avoid giving ourselves in 
love and friendship to each other, 
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there would be very little of mourn- 
ing in the earth; yet such a life 
would have little meaning. 

None of the great gifts of life 
ever come to us in solitariness; yet, 
when we throw our hearts open to 
love and friendship, we know that 
inevitably we shall experience in- 
tense sorrow and share life’s pain 
because it is inescapable. 

Only Christ, of all the teachers, 
has had the audacity to pronounce 
grief a blessing, to say: 

Blessed are those who mourn... 

Yet sorrow and mourning are not 
good things in themselves; they are 
not values to be sought. No one in 
his right mind ever has or ever 
would seek sorrow. There will be 
enough about which to grieve with- 
out going out of our way to find 
It. 

Jesus was realistic in his approach. 
He never closed his eyes to the facts 
of life. Suffering and pain and sor- 
row were not for him merely errors 
of mortal mind. They were real. 
They must be faced. 

The psalmist was giving voice to 
a false confidence when he said: 

A thousand may fall at your side, 
ten thousand at your right hand; 
but it will not come near you. 

It is not true that the godly 
escape sorrow. Mourning is a uni- 
versal experience, and man’s re- 
ligious faithfulness will give him 
strength to endure it; but it will not 
deliver him from tribulation. 

Jesus never suggests that God 
sends sorrow upon us. God’s plan 
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and purpose for mankind is that 
we shall grow by the only way we 
can grow—by facing problems, by 
devoloping intelligence and charac- 
ter. 

Just as a father watching a child 
learning to walk knows he cannot 
afford to help the child too much, 
else he would never learn the art 
of walking; so God must patiently 
watch his human children make 
mistakes—bringing suffering and 
sorrow upon themselves—yet like 
a human parent God is afflicted in 
all our affliction and is wounded in 
all our transgressions. If God is like 
Christ, he is moved by our in- 
firmity; he suffers with all his chil- 
dren in their grief. God never sends 
sorrow upon us. 

Blessed are those who mourn, 
for they shall be comforted. 

Whether sorrow is a blessing or 
a tragic defeat depends on what we 
do with it. 

We can rebel against life and 
against God. We can curse God and 
vow never to have anything to do 
with him the rest of our lives. Men 
have done that and men continue 
to do it. What is even worse—we 
may stoop to self-pity. We may cry 
out: “Why is it this tragedy has 
happened to me?” as if somehow 
God ought to save us in a special 
way from such difficulties. Once a 
man begins to feel sorry for himself, 
a poison starts eating at his soul 
until it will destroy him completely 
unless he can find release from it. 
We may develop a form of 
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permanent grief, which is really a 
type of worry. If grief has settled 
down upon us in that fashion, then 
we must face it as we would any 
other worry. We must ask ourselves 
what it is that we are actually wor- 
ried about at the moment. Relief 
from worry can be secured as we 
lose ourselves in the service of our 
fellow men, thus serving God and 
being strengthened by faith in him. 

Sorrow can be creative, if we ac- 
cept it as one of the inevitables of 
life that is not being visited upon us 
alone but is the lot of all of God’s 
children. If we accept it in such a 
spirit, we ought to learn something 
from it, to find a deeper meaning 
of life because we are now linked 
with others who mourn and have 
mourned. If that is our spirit, then 
we can understand what the writer 
of the Epistle of the Hebrews had 
in mind when he says about Christ: 

Although he was a Son, he 
learned obedience through what he 
suffered. 

Even God’s son had to learn by 
the processes of suffering and sor- 
row and tribulation. 

There was a student who had 
gone through four years of college 
on his crutches, stumbling along 
from class to class. Most of the boys 
and girls on the campus were care- 
ful never to refer to his infirmity. 
They thought he would be sensitive 
about it. He won many scholastic 
honors, doing his job without ask- 
ing special favors. In his senior year 
his roommate grew courageous 
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enough to ask him how he came to 
be crippled. He replied, “infantile 
paralysis.” 

Then his friend said: “You have 
always been so optimistic and full 
of joy, how in the world can you 
face life bravely and courageously 
with such a handicap?” 

“The secret is this,” he said, “it 
never touched my heart.” You see, 
it is what happens on the inside of 
us that makes all the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat. 

Blessed are those who mourn, for 
they shall be comforted. 

This Beatitude may be _para- 
phrased: 

Blessed are those who mourn, for 
they shall have the Holy Spirit 
alongside of them to strengthen and 
to guide. 


Gop does not bring tragedy 
upon us. Nevertheless, our extremity 
is often God’s best opportunity to do 
for us what he has been wanting to 
do all the time. God is a seeking 
God, the God who is like Christ. 
He does not wait for us to come 
and seek his favors, but rather seeks 
us out that he may do us good. He 
is the Good Shepherd, the love that 
never lets us go, the love that never 
tires, is never defeated, that never 
gives up. God tries in many ways to 
reach us. We may say “no,” but God 
keeps on trying. Sometimes sorrow 
gives God his best opportunity to 
do for us what he has been anxious 
to do under other conditions. 
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For living faith in a God who is 
like Christ gives meaning to our 
lives, causes us to know that this is 
not all there is to life; that this is a 
training ground, a vale of soul- 
making; that there is a life in us, a 
quality of spirit, that cannot be 
extinguished when the physical 
body is worn out; that life continues 
on yonder and opportunities for 
growth and development and sery- 
ice are ours beyond the bounds of 
our imagination. No wonder John 
Wesley at the end of a very produc- 
tive life could say: 

The best of all is, God is with us! 
He could take the next step without 
fear, without anxiety; for he had 
discovered the meaning of life and 
the consciousness of a love that 
would not let him go. 

It brings perspective. We see that 
our sorrow is no longer an isolated 
moment of time, but somehow it 
fits into the great pattern which 
God is weaving for his children. 

Finally, Blessed are those who 
mourn, for they shall be comforted 
—not only be comforted by God's 
sustaining love, but they shall com- 
fort others. There is a ministry of 
comfort which is open only to those 
who themselves have known the 
depth of sorrow. 

Thornton Wilder, in one of his 
three-minute plays, entitled “The 
Angel That Troubled the Waters,” 
uses the incident in the New Testa- 
ment of the angel who stood by the 
pool of Bethesda and troubled the 
waters as the sick gathered there. 
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When the waters were troubled, the 
suffering might be put down into it 
and their infirmities healed. 

In his play a doctor, who has an 
infirmity and who has given him- 
self in the service of others, comes 
to the pool that he too may go into 
its waters when the angel comes. 
The angel sees him there and says 
to him: 

Stand back. Healing is not for 
you. Without your wound, where 
would your power be that sends 
your low voice trembling into the 
hearts of men? We ourselves, the 
very angels of God in heaven, can- 
not persuade the wretched and 
blundering children of earth as can 
one human being broken on the 
wheels of living. In love’s service 
only wounded soldiers will do. 

Blessed are those who mourn, 
for they shall be strengthened. They 
shall be strengthened by one who 
is afflicted in all of our afflictions; 
one who is touched by our infirmi- 
ties; one who is the living God of 
love, who never deserts us. There- 
fore, Jesus was speaking the most 
profound truth when he. said: 
Blessed are those who mourn, for 
they shall be comforted by God— 
more than that they shall be used by 
God to comfort others. There is no 
ministry higher than that; for it is 
reserved for those in whom the 
Christ-like spirit dwells abundantly 
through the comfort and strength 
they have found through trust in 
him. 

(Comments on next page.) 


COMMENTS 


By Henry L. Lamson, professor of 
homiletics, Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, Madison, N.]. 


Xeuxis, 400 B.c., remarked, “Criti- 
cism comes easier than craftsman- 
ship.” Critics and commentators 


would do well to keep his words in 
mind. 

Let us read the entire sermon, 
topic, text, introduction, body, and 
conclusion. Favorable impressions 
come first. The preacher has chosen 
a major theme. Scripture is used ex- 


tensively. The discourse is interest- 
ing: apt illustrations and quotations, 
a delightful absence of abstract and 
academic diction. There are no dull 
passages. 

There is progression of thought, 
a quite rapid introduction of ideas, 
and a variety of insights. Every 
hearer should find something that 
he can carry away. The flavor of 
the sermon is “literary.” After this 
first reading, we may properly con- 
clude that this sermon has many 
commendable features. 

Now read it a second time with 
sharper scrutiny. Take an over-all 
look at the sermon’s unity. The sub- 
ject is “Strength Through Sorrow”; 
the text is the climax, of Rom. 8. 
But the key passage, the real text, is 
the second Beatitude. Also, the ser- 
mon is about three-fifths over before 
it comes to grips with the an- 
nounced topic. Everything men- 
tioned is related, but it is discur- 
sively related. 
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Suppose that in place of Rom, 
§ :38-39, we substitute 2 Cor. 1:34 
as our text: Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of mercies and God of 
all comfort, who comforts us in all 
our affliction, so that we may be 
able to comfort those who are in 
any affliction, with the comfort with 
which we ourselves are comforted 
by God. 

This text affirms God’s comfort 
and at the same time raises ques- 
tions; such as: What is God’s com- 
fort? How does God bestow it? 
How do we communicate it to 
others? Topic, text, and treatment 
should be unified by this change, 
giving the sermon greater impact. 

Every composition has an intro- 
duction, a body, and a conclusion, 
according to Aristotle. Many preach- 
ers consider the introduction the 
most difficult part of the sermon. 
Tests: the introduction should be 
brief, should enlist the co-operative 
curiosity of the hearers, should knit 
the discourse into the biblical back- 
ground, and should furnish both an 
approach and transition to the first 
point in the body of the sermon. 

This sermon starts with a story of 
two explorers (names not given) 
and an Egyptian tomb (location in 
Egypt not stated) and proceeds to 
what we may call “the anatomy of 
sorrow.” Then follows some phil- 
osophizing about sorrow, then 
some hasty theologizing about Jesus 
views concerning sorrow. The ser- 
mon is about one-third over as we 
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come to the real text, the Beatitude, 
‘Blessed are those who mourn, for 
they shall be comforted.” 

Question: Where does the intro- 
juction leave off and the body of 
the sermon begin? 

Suggestion: Get at the basic issue 
more directly. Pose the question of 
in its most difficult form. 
What would you say to someone 
like David weeping for Absalom, 
when sin and love and justice and 
death come tangled in a tragic com- 
posite? In the words of Winston 
Churchill, present “a simplifying 
itastrophe.” Then ask how the sec- 
ond Beatitude stands up—if it does 
—in the situation. 

Now for the body of arguments: 
Sorrow can make us cynical, self- 
pitying, chronic worriers, or it can 
make us creative, discoverers of a 
new power (here occurs a relapse 
into hasty theologizing), and a new 
perspective. Sorrow “somehow fits 
into the great pattern which God is 
weaving for his children” (a con- 
tradiction of what has been said 


sorrow 





about God earlier), then the Wilder 
quotation about the physician at the 
pool of Siloam. 

The body of the sermon intro- 
duces too many important ideas and 
adequately argues none of them. 
The body of the sermon possesses 
interest but lacks impact. To gain 
force in style, use few words. To 
gain force in argument, use few 
ideas—only those that are pivotal. 

The conclusion is a comment on 
the Wilder quotation, plus a para- 
phrase of references to Jesus from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

An effective conclusion should 
localize and personalize the content 
of the body of the sermon. Find a 
parallel to the physician at Siloam. 
Move from the fictional to the fac- 
tual, from the distant pool to the 
present parish. It may be pastors al 
experience or personal experience; 
but somehow make clear that you 
are testifying to something as well 
as talking about it. The conclusion 
should localize and personalize the 
substance of the sermon. 


Are We Thankful? 


Do you say grace in your house? I suppose it is a habit that has 
largely died out, as it ought to if it be a mere formality. But, 


whether we do or not, are we 





truly thankful? Do we honestly 
remember that it is of the Lord’s mercies that we have this food; 
that it’s not because we are more worthy people that we have more 
to eat than our brethren in many countries; that what we push 
aside today we might yearn for in a future day of need? We can 
show our gratitude not only in words . . . but also in caring for 
the needs of others who have not been so fortunate as we. 
—Daviw H. 
York City. 
1958 


C. Reap, pastor, Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 


A Litany of Freedom 


Reprinted from Progress (June-July, 1957) 


Leaper: It is a good thing to gather in this hallowed place to give thanks 
unto the Lord, and to sing praises unto the name of the Most High. 
It is our will and desire that men pray everywhere, lifting up hands 
unto God without wrath and malice. 

Leaver & Ministers: Lift up your hearts. 

Prope: We lift them up unto the Lord. 

Leaper & Ministers: Almighty God, the Father of all mankind, hear us 
while we pray: forgive us of our sins and purge our lives with the 
purity of thy love. 

Propte: We beseech thee to hear us, O God. 

Leaper & Ministers: Bless all people everywhere, and so turn the hearts 
of men toward each other that inequalities and injustices may dis- 
appear and the spirit of brotherhood may dwell among us. 

Propie: We beseech thee to hear us, O God. 

Leaper & Ministers: Grant unto us the will and the spirit to keep faith 
in our country. Give us the forgiving spirit that will enable us to 
love those who would destroy our heritage of freedom, and give us 
the courage to press ever forward to freedom for all thy children. 

PropLe: We beseech thee to hear us, O God. 

Leaver & Ministers: Grant that we may never betray the martyrs who 
have suffered for freedom, for good government, for just laws, for 
the sanctity of the home, for fair returns for labor given, and for the 
right to live freely and unmolested. 

Prope: We beseech thee to hear us, O God. 

Leaver & Ministers: Grant that the leaders of the world may be con- 
scious of the greatness of their tasks. Arouse the conscience of the 
leaders of our country. Give unto them a sense of honor, let their work- 
manship be conscientious and thorough. Rid them of petty selfishness, 
blind prejudice, bigoted avarice, and political dishonesty. 

Prope: We humbly beseech thee to hear us, O God. 

Leaper & Ministers: Bless the pilgrims who have come from far and 
near, let each one be fired inwardly to work and sacrifice for peace 
and freedom. 

PropLe: We beseech thee to hear us, O God. 

Leaper, Ministers & PEOPLE: 

Grant unto us, O Lord, a sufficiency of thy grace that we may do just- 
ly, love mercy, and walk humbly with thee. So order our lives that 
justice will run down like waters and righteousness as a mighty stream. 
So lead us in the future that we may find the way, the truth and the 
life, and so be free by the discovery, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 
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World Parish 


RICHARD WATSON: 


The world was 
his parish, too 


Every talent and every last facet 
of his nature seemed fashioned 
for the challenge of leadership in 
the Methodism of 125 years ago. 


He PLACED one foot in the 
stirrup and with great effort swung 
into the saddle. At the first step of 
the horse, the excruciating pain 
burned deeper into his side. He 
caught and held his breath but 
gently urged the animal on. After 
a moment the thin, six-foot-two- 
inch frame half slumped in the sad- 
dle. He could not continue. 

Many thoughts passed through 
Richard Watson’s mind. He re- 
membered his first sermon preached 


William H. Littleton, faculty mem- 
ber of Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga., 
uncovered Richard Watson’s life and 
work while working on his Ph.D. at 
the University of Edinburgh. 
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By WILLIAM H. LITTLETON 


on the day following his 15th birth- 
day. Scenes of the j joys and trials of 
20 years in the ministry flashed be- 
fore him. Twice ill health had re- 
quired him to give up the work he 
loved. Was it worth the physical 
anguish necessary to keep going? 
Could it be that his useful life was 
finished after only 35 years? 

He climbed from the horse. No! 
His work was not finished. God 
had called him to the ministry, but 
God had not promised freedom 
from pain nor an easy road to travel. 
If he could not ride, he could walk. 
So, leaving the horse behind, Wat- 
son walked to the appointment. 

Although it seemed otherwise in 
that dark winter of 1815-16, God 


had great plans for 17 more years 
of Richard Watson’s life. He was 
yet to become respected by his con- 
temporaries as the foremost Meth- 
odist theologian. 

Furthermore, the then embryonic 
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Wesleyan Methodist Missionary So- 
ciety was to bear the indelible stamp 
of his thought and work. As an out- 
growth of his labors for missions, 
he was to become the conscience 
of Methodism in the struggle to 
abolish slavery. 


Ix THE eyes of contemporaries, 
Watson’s fame rested securely on 
his abilities as a writer and the- 
ologian. In the 32 years following 
1800, he produced 34 books and 
pamphlets of major proportion, not 
to mention sermons. He first be- 
came recognized as a theologian in 
1818, when he published a lengthy 
pamphlet, “Remarks on the Eternal 
Sonship of Christ and the Use of 
Reason in Matters of Revelation,” 
against some views held by Adam 
Clarke, the dean of Methodist 
scholarship in his day. 

With the publication of the last 
volume in 1818, of his Commentary 
on the Bible, Clarke, in his note on 
Luke 1:35, denied that Christ could 
have been the eternal Son of God 
on the ground that such a notion 
was antiscriptural and impaired the 
divinity of Christ. Christ’s sonship, 
he said, was to be understood as re- 
lated to the human rather than the 
divine aspect of his nature. 

Immediately, a number of critics 
replied to Clarke. Watson, at first 
reluctant to enter the discussion, 
finally took up the gauntlet. His 
pamphlet made a deep and instant 
impression on his fellow ministers. 
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It circulated so rapidly that a second 
edition was required after only two 
weeks. So influential was this pam. 
phlet that, at the following annual 
conference, a resolution was passed 
to admit no candidate to the minis 
try who denied the “divine and 
eternal sonship of Christ.” 

Watson’s “great work” as a the 
ologian, however, remains his Theo. 
logical Institutes, a massive com. 
pendium to which he devoted eight 
years of hard work along with his 
conference-assigned duties as a mis- 
sionary secretary and a minister. 

What moved Watson to under. 
take such a task? One thing was his 
concern for the education of the 
young ministers. As a youth his 
inquiring but unguided mind had 
led him to make statements which 
were interpreted as being tainted 
with Arianism. He never quite for- 
got the deep hurt of having the 
door of one of his preaching ap- 
pointments closed to him. 

Had his studies as a young man 
been guided by an intelligent hand, 
many hours of frustration and dis 
appointment might have _ been 
spared him. Doubtless, the memory 
of his own youth came often to 
mind as he wrote. 

The Institutes also served a pur- 
pose other than education. John 
Wesley left behind him a prodigious 
amount of writings illuminating his 
theology and ideas of Christian ex- 
perience and practice, but he never 
tried to organize the sum of his 
conclusions. Watson’s work repre 
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sented the first unified statement of 
Methodist doctrine. The Methodist 
Magazine called it a “complete 
course of systematic theology, based 

n those views of Scripture which 
Mr. Wesley was led to take.” 

Although published in six parts, 
the Theological Institutes was di- 
vided by Watson into only four: the 
evidences, doctrines, morals, and 
institutions of Christianity. The first 
part in 20 chapters deals in a logical 
prog ression with the nature of man, 
his rational weaknesses, the neces- 
sity of a revelation, the evidences 
necessary to authenticate such a rev- 
elation, the dependability of Scrip- 
ture as a source of evidence, and, 
finally, the evidences themselves. 

The second part, consisting of 29 
chapters, sets forth the existence and 
attributes of God, the proof and 
nature of the Trinity, the divinity 
and nature of Christ, the fall of 
man, God’s plan of redemption, and 
the Atonement, its benefits and its 
extent. 

A shorter third part elaborates 
hrough four chapters the moral law 
and the duties man owes to God and 
his neighbor. The last part also has 
four chapters dealing with the 
Church and the sacraments of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. 

In the Institutes, Watson devoted 
a relatively great amount of space 
to such issues as Deism and Calvin- 
im, which now seem somewhat 
dated. One must remember, how- 
ever, that he lived in a day when 
these questions were still exciting. 
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He was writing for practical pur- 
poses. He sought to equip the young 
ministers with weapons whereby 
they could defend their faith or con- 
vince a doubting sinner, as the case 
demanded. 


Tue first stage of Methodist mis- 
sions was carried on by John 
Wesley himself. The meeting, in 
1776, of Wesley and little, round- 
faced, round-figured Dr. Thomas 
Coke, marked the beginning of a 
second period. For the next 37 years, 
Coke bore almost single- handedly 

the spiritus 1 and financial burden of 
the missionary program. When the 
67-year-old Coke left, in 1813, for a 
journey to Ceylon and Java, some 
members of the conference became 
concerned for the future of the 
work. Their concern was providen- 
tial; since Coke did not live to reach 
his destination. 

A meeting was planned in Leeds 
on Oct. 6, 1813, to organize a dis- 
trict missionary society. Richard 
Watson was asked to preach, and 
from that day his name was linked 
with the missionary enterprise of 
Methodism. 

In 1816, the conference appointed 
him as a secretary of the missionary 
committee along with his regular 
pastoral duties. The following con- 
ference asked him to prepare a plan 
for a Wesleyan Methodist Mission- 
When the first meeting 
of that body was held in May, 1818 
Watson was on the platform with 


ary Society. 


; 
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other of the brightest names in 
Methodism. 

From 1821 through 1826, Watson 
served full time as a secretary to the 
mission program. He spent his last 


six months in the same office. 

Beside his official contribution to 
missions from his office, the pulpit, 
and the platform, Watson formu- 
lated a plan for a juvenile mission- 
ary society. He also invited many of 
the young missionaries to live with 
him prior to their sailing. At his 
death,. notes of lectures he appar- 
ently delivered to these young men 
were found among his papers. 

Without a doubt, the Leeds meet- 
ing opened a door in Watson’s life 
and gave his spirit freedom in its 
own congenial atmosphere. Every 
talent, every facet of his nature 
seemed to have been fashioned for 
the challenge. 

His preaching had the power to 
make others see the dream of world 
missions as he saw it; to make them 
feel at one with God’s purposes; to 
inspire them with the dauntless 
faith in the success of the venture 
which pervaded his own spirit. In 
truth, Watson “took the torch” of 
missions from Coke. He represents 
the third period. 

Although he never left the British 
Isles, he fashioned the pattern of 
missionary activities. He, more than 
any other one man, placed the cause 
on the hearts of British Methodists 
and defended it when necessary. In 
this respect, he rendered perhaps his 
greatest service to his church and to 
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posterity. We begin to appreciate the 
full stature of the man when we 
realize that he was the leading 
figure in what was one of the most 
creative and far-reaching move- 
ments in British Methodism in the 
19th century. 

Richard Watson’s concern for 
missions led him inevitably into one 
of the most controversial political 
issues of his day, that of the aboli- 
tion of slavery. Since a great deal of 
Methodism’s missionary activity was 
carried on in situations involving 
slavery, particularly in the West 
Indies, Watson quickly became in- 
volved in the debate. 

He was thrust into the political 
spotlight in 1817, by his “Defence 
of the Methodist Missions in the 
West Indies.” Although the defence 
of missionaries from the calumnies 
of the slaveholders constituted the 
primary purpose of the pamphlet, 
he rendered as great, if not greater, 
service to the cause of abolition by 
his exposé of the moral and living 
conditions of the slaves. William 
Wilberforce reportedly acknowl- 
edged Watson’s contribution in in- 
fluencing public opinion here. 

Shortly after the formation, in 
1823, of the “London Society for 
Mitigating and Gradually Abolish- 
ing the State of Slavery throughout 
the British Dominions” Watson be- 
came a staunch member of the body. 

In the following year his tongue 
and pen again projected him into 
public prominence. He was re- 
quested to preach at the annual 
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meeting of the Missionary Society 
to be held at City Road in the 
spring. He complied with a sermon 
from the text, “Honor All Men”; 
which was later published under the 
title, “The Religious Instruction of 
the Slaves of the West India Colon- 
ies Advocated and Defended.” All 
of Watson’s experience, power of 
thought, and passionate concern for 
both missions and slaves came into 
focus in that sermon, producing an 
eflect which received note from 
many quarters. 

By the time the conference met 
in 1825, Methodist opinion had be- 
come unified against slavery; so that 
an anti-slavery declaration, drafted 
by Watson, was readily approved. 

Comparatively little reference has 
been made by Methodist writers to 
Watson’s contribution on behalf of 
the slaves. He has usually been re- 
membered for his preaching, his 
leadership of the mission program, 
and his theological writings. Seen 
in retrospect, however, his aid to 
the cause of abolition assumes a 
greater proportion. Recently, Mald- 
wyn Edwards justly acknowledged 
that “Watson did more for the 
slaves by his platform speaking and 


his constant writing than has been 
commonly realized.” 

The names most often heard in 
relation to abolition are those of that 
small but noble group of men who 
fought the battle in Parliament. 
Theirs would have been a long and 
discouraging, if not impossible, task 
if an aroused public opinion had 
not turned the tide in their favor. 
That Methodists, as a large and 
vocal body, were a part of that tide 
is assured by the 224,000 Methodist 
signatures out of 354,000 names on 
the petition presented to the Parlia- 
ment of 1833. Watson, primarily, 
was responsible for their stand. 

In his “Defence of Missions” he 
began to open the eyes of individ- 
uals to the conditions of the slaves. 
Through his pulpit eloquence his 
influence was felt throughout the 
entire conference. 

Not only did he instigate the de- 
nunciation of 1825, but it was he 
who fashioned the more drastic pro- 
posals accepted by the conferences 
of 1830, 1831, 1832. Watson’s efforts 
in this cause must be affirmed as 
among the most lasting and signifi- 
cant contributions of this man of 
many sympathies and talents. 


When We Profane 


Real profanity, according to a great Scotch preacher, is not some 
swear words spoken. Such words may be more stupid than sinful. 

The profane word, he says, is the hopeless word. When we 
profane (literally, come before the altar empty-handed), we doubt 
God’s power and purpose. We say that a person or situation is 
hopeless, and we slam the door on God himself. 
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—‘The Marvin Messenger” 


















That Revolutionary Christ, by 
Allan Knight Chalmers. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 152 pp., $2.95. 


Reviewer: Erte Howe tt, associate 
pastor, First Methodist Church, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Ministers who seek to apply the 
Gospel to the problems of the times 
will read this book with profit. How- 
ever, it will be more convincing to the 
convinced than to the unconvinced. 

The author, in summoning more or 
less isolated passages of Scriptures in 
support of his thesis, resorts to a 
method often employed by the ex- 
tremist. In the early chapters he at- 

tempts by the proof-text method to 
establish abstract principles which, 
later, he seeks to apply in the solution 
of pressing social problems of the day. 

The author explains that the book 
is concerned only with certain facts of 
the teachings of Jesus. Issues to which 
he applies these precepts have to do 
with race, peace, prison reform, and 
the economic order. 

The thoughtful reader may not 
agree with the author when he states, 
“War seems to me to be the church’s 
easiest problem,” and his apparent as- 
sumption that the issue of war has 
been settled when the individual has 
signed a declaration that war and 
To this 

more 
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convincing had the author set forth 
a way to prevent war rather than a 
plan to induce individuals to refuse to 
participate when conflict comes. 

In presenting examples of successful 
prison reforms and victories won in 
the fight to win justice through the 
courts the author is more convincing. 


The Wesley Orders of Common 
Prayer, edited by Edward C. 
Hobbs. National Methodist Student 
Movement, 106 pp., $1. 


Reviewer: Paut Burt, director, Wes- 
ley Foundation, University of Illi- 
Urbana, Ill. 


nos, 


Anyone who loves the liturgy of the 
Book of Common Prayer will rejoice 
in a publication designed to familiar- 
ize our people, especially young peo- 
ple, with it, and to encourage the use 
of its proven pattern of worship. This 
course, what Wesley did 
adapting the services of morning and 
evening prayer and of Holy Commun- 
ion for use by the Methodists in Ameri- 

This book seeks to do it again. 

The so-called “Wesley Sunday Serv- 
ice” has never been widely used in 
American Methodism. It is well to 
have it available in more nearly its 
original form. But are there some 
questions to be raised as to the pri- 
mary purpose of this publication and 
how it is served? 


is, of 
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If it is to acquaint us with the 


oa yas it was actually used by Wes- 


then w hy were certain modifica- 
tions made arbitrarily by the editor? 
if, on the other hand, its purpose is to 
promote the use of the Wesley order 
in this particular form, it will surely 


cause confusion with some of our other 


acepted forms and language. For in- 
— 

. The first repetition of the Lord’s 
Sees in the “Order of Holy Com- 
munion” ends with these words, “but 
deliver us from evil.” 

The words, “He descended into 
hell,” are restored in the Apostles’ 
Creed. The notes explain that “the 
lescent into hell means simply that 
Christ shared with all men the reality 
of death.” Whether or not the phrase 
ought to be used, I think many would 
disagree with this interpretation of it. 
And it seems unfortunate to accustom 
people to so recite the Apostles’ Creed 
as to find them out of step with their 
own congregations. 

3. The same can be said for the 
restoration of “Holy Ghost” in the 
creed and elsewhere. This predilection 
for archaic forms seems inconsistent 
with the Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible. 

4. The “Order of Holy Commun- 
ion” agrees more with the second or- 
der in our Book of Worship and will 
raise. questions with those whose 
churches follow the first order. 

I hope that the use of this book will 
lead to a demand for a publication of 
the Wesley orders consistent with the 
other authorized liturgy and practices 
of our church, or such revision of these 
as to make them consistent with the 
Wesley orders. If this comes about, we 
should be grateful for this volume. 
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The Presence of Eternity: History 
and Eschatology, by Rudolf Bult- 
mann. Harper & Bros., 171 pp., $3. 


Reviewer: Rocer L. Suinn, professor 
of Christian ethics, Vanderbilt Di- 
vinity School, Nashville, Tenn. 


Controversial Rudolf Bultmann, a 
few years ago, was frequently de- 
scribed as the chief New Testament 
scholar of the Barthian movement. 
Some people still regard him as ex- 
tremely “neo-orthodox.” but others 
find him so “liberal” that they chal- 
lenge his right to belong in the Chris- 
tian Church. 

Bultmann has struck out on a 
unique path in Christian thinking, 
proposing a “demythologizing” of the 
Bible and a rejection of many of the 
literal elements in traditional Chris- 
tian thought. He does the job with a 
thoroughgoing zest that is too much 
for many liberals. 

On the other hand, the doctrine 
which emerges tells of Christ as the 
act of God’s grace, who breaks the 
slavery of man and offers the gift of 
new life. Here Bultmann takes up the 
phrases of Paul and John which much 
liberal theology has avoided. The re- 
sult is a bold union of traditional or- 
thodoxy with modern existentialism. 

Bultmann’s latest book, constituting 
the Gifford Lectures in 1955, is an 
example of his method in practice. 
The subject is the Christian doctrine 

f “history and eschatology.” 

Bultmann rejects the method of 
Toynbee and others who try to sur- 
vey the whole of history and unify 
their conclusions in a philosophy of 
history. This method is impossible, he 
says, because man is not an observer 
of history. He is a participant, who 
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does not know how history will turn 
out. He can best comprehend it by en- 
tering into it, making decisions, and 
thus coming to self-understanding. 

By “history” Bultmann means not 
so much the narrative of human life on 
earth as the historicity of the individ- 
ual; that is, the unique quality of the 
person who becomes himself in his 
decisions. With most existentialists 
Bultmann says: “For to live in actions 
is the very essence of man.” 

Departing from the secular existen- 
tialists, Bultmann insists that man of 
himself is not free. The grace of God 
in Christ frees him to be “his genuine 
self” and to make decisions of love. 

3ultmann’s masterful writing puts 
this theology so powerfully that his 
ideas are bound to remain near the 
center of attention for some time to 
come. 


Religion and the Christian Faith, 
by Hendrik Kraemer. Westminster 
Press, 461 pp., $6. 


Reviewer: Witu1aM C. Fincu, presi- 


dent, Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, Tex. 
In this substantial volume the 


author has given a weighty and care- 
ful analysis of the relationship of 
Christianity and the major non- 
Christian religions. 

The timeliness of this study is evi- 
dent in the fact that Christianity is 
challenged by the existence and reality 
of the non-Christian religions more 
directly today than at any period since 
the beginning of the fourth century, 
with the exception of Islam’s militant 
thissionary assault between the seventh 
and 16th centuries. 

The author discusses how Christian 
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theologians from the first century to 



















today have interpreted other religions, | Th 
what light the Bible casts on the prob. tulfl 
lems of religions, the Christian The 
dialogue with religion and religions, | “4”: 
and contemporary questions for the | th 
Christian faith raised by religions and } § 2" 
philosophies. self-¢ 
The central issue rests on the funda. and | 
mental question, “Are the various Th 
religions (philosophies, life concep. mucl 
tions) of mankind places of encounter | ™€ 
between man and God, or are they coulc 
not?” The answer Kraemer finds in } ™ 
the human religious consciousness, } 2! 
which in the biblical drama of the 
encounter of God and man reaches a} AT’ 
uniqueness of insight and a clarity of ley 
consciousness which sets it distinctly $3 
apart from other religions, validating | p,. 





the biblical claim of special revelation. J yy, 
Revelation in nature; revelation—that 
is, ideas of good and bad—in other In 


religions; revelation, or self-discovery, | 9xn: 
in philosophy are not denied, but they | 4S 1t 
are emphatically held to be on a dif-{ is th 


ferent level from, with different sig-} '. 
nificance and meaning from, the} Way 
biblical revelation. O1 


This is a careful and timely study.} sets 
It will be of especial interest to the} whet 
seminarian and student of the history ough 
of religion and comparative religions.{ task 
Major portions of the book reflect too liefs 
clearly its classroom origin. The extent} WA 
of the book’s scope has produced an Oxn: 
inclusiveness which seems at times too} Wear 
expansive and at other times too that, 
“choppy” in its treatment. thro 

Of contemporary interest is his last — 

70d, 


chapter on “Paul Tillich’s ‘Reconcilia- 


tion.” Also, of especial interest to} life 
biblical theology is section four, “The} the ¢ 
Bible and the Problem of Religion} 5's, 
and Religions.” ” ¢ 
n 
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This book is a supplement to and 
fulfillment of Kraemer’s earlier book, 
The Christian Message in a Non- 
Christian World (Kregel, $3.95). The 
author’s grasp of his subject matter 
isamazing, his breadth of knowledge 
slf-evident, his insight penetrating 
and forcefully expressed. 

This useful analysis would find 
much wider reception if the excelient 
materiak and significant conclusions 
could have been cast in less turgid 
form and into more palatable and 
attractive presentation. 


A Testament of Faith, by G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam. Little, Brown, 176 pp., 


$3. 


Reviewer: T. Orto Natt, editor, THE 
New CurisTIiAN ADVOCATE. 


In a personal conversation, Bishop 
Oxnam told me: “This book, dealing 
as it does with my own basic beliefs, 
is the most difficult I have ever writ- 

n.” It is his 17th volume and, to my 
way of thinking, his best. 

One of its values is the example it 
sets every minister; for each one of us, 
whether theologically inclined or not, 
ought to set himself the rewarding 
task of thinking through his own be- 
liefs and writing them down for his 
own reading at least. Modestly, Bishop 
Oxnam says, “I have trudged the 
weary road of doubt and I must admit 
that, on some matters, I still see 
through a glass darkly.” 

All this makes his beliefs about 
God; about Jesus Christ, about the 
life everlasting, about prayer, about 
the Church, about the forgiveness of 
sins, about man all the more valuable 
for others. 

In his chapter on the Church, where 
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church 
we discover 
him saying simply that the C —" 
is a minority with a Master and « 


one would expect to find 
administrator technical, 


mission and a message. He says: “| 
see the Church as an agency, a fellow- 
ship dedicated to one glorious purpose, 
that of bringing men to Christ.” 

In many ways the chapter, “I Be- 
lieve in Man,” is the climax of this 
forthright book. Despite the “hyena 
in man,” he can believe in the saint 
that makes man a son of God. “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth” is 
the summary of his belief in man; for 
when the Redeemer died and _ rose 
again, “I believe that the door is 
opened to every man who knocks.” 

It is a beautifully significant book 
that will reward reading and reread- 


ing. 


The Minister Behind the Scenes, 
by George Hedley. Macmillan Co., 
147 pp., $2.50. 


Reviewer: R. BENJAMIN GarRISON, ds- 
sociate pastor, First Methodist 
Church, Bloomington, Ind. 


Earlier books by this author have 
taught us to expect steady work ex- 
pressed in sturdy thought and sensitive 
style. This volume delivers. 

This book constituted the 1955 
James A. Gray lectures at Duke Uni- 
versity. This chaplain of Mills College 
in California deals with “the Reverend 
Mr. Everyday Clergyman” in his daily 
but out-of-sight duties: We see the 
books that are, or ought to be, on his 
shelves. We watch him preparing for 
worship in sermon, Sacrament, and 
song. We follow him through the 
slower leisure hours and are reminded 
that recreation is “less an escape from 
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duty than it is a duty in itself.” We 
glance at his check book and receive 
some unusually helpful advice on how 
to keep it reasonably well balanced, 
if not overfed. We kneel with him in 
the “little shrine of quietness” before 
the altar that both shames and sustains 
him. And we see—most helpfully— 
ourselves. 

A possible minor correction: Cecil 
Hunt says that the well-known but 
not outworn prayer, “O Lord, support 
us all the day long... ,” usually 
attributed to Cardinal Newman, is, 
nevertheless, “thought by some to be 

16th century prayer.” 

If preaching is, as Bishop Brooks 
suggested, truth through personality, 
so are books about the preacher’s 
work. Thus each will show old truths 
and tried plans in new light and 
varied form. There’s not much new 
here; but it should be reassuring to 
the neophyte cleric to learn that the 
ordination-day vision can remain 
clear. Or, if too late for that, it’s good 
to have the rust rubbed off our dreams. 


The Complete Works of Mon- 
taigne, translated by Donald M. 
Frame. Stanford University Press, 
1,094 pp., $12.50. 


Reviewer: Josepu W. FELL, staff mem- 
ber, ToGETHER 


“Nothing is so firmly believed z 
what we least know.” 

“We are born to inquire after truth; 
it belongs to a greater power to 
possess it. 

“IT find that the best virtue I have 
has in it some tincture of vice.” 


There is something in the writings 
of Montaigne for everyone: romantic, 
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sceptic, pragmatist, even the pessimist 
and the cynic; but whatever the ap 
peal, you will find a quiet, hones 
probing of mind and emotion that is 
as dispassionate as it is profound. 

This ability to penetrate the simple, 
undisguised truth of a matter is, | 
suspect, the source of Montaigne’s far- 
reaching influence. No other French 
writer comes to mind who has in. 
fluenced English letters more. 

Great writers from Shakespeare, 
Dryden, and Pope, to Lamb, Hazlitt, 
and Byron have studied Montaigne'’s 
sweeping thoughts and, in some cases, 
imitated his style. Even today, after 
nearly four centuries, there are men 
who wouldn’t consider retiring at 
night without first reading a few pages 
from one of the essays. 

Frame’s new translation has re. 
markably recréated Montaigne’s ram- 
bling and unpretentious, often logical- | 






























ly disorganized, French. One large 
volume contains the Essays, the 
Journal (of Montaigne’s - European 
tour in 1580-81), and, for the first 
time, all of his 39 extant letters—in 
short, the works. Furthermore, the } 
book lover would have to look far to 
find a more handsome and worthy 
book for his library. 

The three books of Essays alone 
contain enough brilliant insights to 
construct the sermons of a lifetime, 
besides offering unlimited — hours 
of pleasure and, if you so desire, } 
thoughtful and contemplative ideas. 
When the final evidence is weighed, 
Montaigne’s occasional bursts of ego- 
tism and coarseness may be over- 
looked. They are, he would have said, 
the inescapable lot of humanity. W ith 
so persuasive a thinker it is hard not 
to agree. 


{ 
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The Story of the American Negro, 
by Ina Corinne Brown. Friendship 


Press, 212 pp., $2.75; paperback, 
$1.50. 

Reviewer: Epcar A. Love, bishop, 
Baltimore Area. 


Ina Corinne Brown has produced a 
valuable historical document. While 
the book is factual, it scintillates with 
the author’s personal comments and 
interpretations. 

The book’s title is suggestive of the 
fascinating style in which it is written. 
While Miss Brown clings faithfully to 
the record of history, its pages teem 
with life and human interest. 

The first five chapters—exactly one- 
third of the volume—deal with the 
institution of American slavery. The 
little known background of the Afri- 
can natives who were to be introduced 
to the new world in shackles, and of 
their chiefs who conspired with slave 
traders and released their subjects in 
return for inconsequential favors, is 
set forth in a most revealing manner. 

The long period of enslavement of 
the Negro in America is vividly re- 
viewed, concluding with this searching 
observation: 

“The tragedy of slavery did not lie 
in the fact that the slave worked long 
hours, that he had too little food and 
clothing, that he was often flogged, or 
even that he was sometimes sold away 
from his family. The tragedy lay in 
the fact that from infancy he was 
so conditioned and trained by precept 
and the collective expectation of his 
world that he often came to believe 
in his own inferiority and to accept 
his servile status as a matter of course. 
The slave system could continue to 
exist because it had made of him a 
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slave in mind as well as in body. This 
was the crime of slavery and in part 
of the plantation itself, and from its 
shadow the Negro masses have not 
yet wholly emerged.” 

Every important period of adjust- 
ment of the Negro to his newly gained 
freedom is reviewed. Developments as 
recent as the year 1957 are assessed 
with. devoted discernment. 

We know of no finer treatise on the 
subject of the American Negro. Miss 
Brown’s book should prove one of the 
most important contributions to the 
solution of the inescapable and chal- 
lenging American race problem. 


The Kingdom of Free Men, by 
Kitson Clark. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 212 pp., $3.50 
Reviewer: THosurn T. Brumsavcn, 
executive secretary for East Asia, 

Division of World Missions, New 

York City. 

Here is a volume which makes men 
think. The difficulty in identifying our 

Gospel with steady progress toward 
greater freedoms, argues the author, 
is our inability to be sure “that secular 
privileges, affections, and dislikes have 
not become mixed with what present 
themselves to the mind as purely 
spiritual convictions.” 

It is this dilemma which Dr. Clark 
analyzes, with much data from his- 
tory. Out of the mosaic of good and 
bad in every man and political entity, 
he draws the conclusion that “the 
kingdom of free men corresponds to 
no earthly kingdom, is ruled by no 
ideological theory, [yet] is inhabited 
by men and women of all nations and 
languages.” 

Freedom or the lack of it then, as 
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UNDERSTANDING THE 
METHODIST CHURCH, By 
Notan B. Harmon. A dis- 
cussion of Methodism— 
how it started; doctrines 
and beliefs; ministry; 
and the sacraments. 

(AP) .. postpaid, $1.00 


THE LIFE AND TEACH- 
ING OF JESUS CHRIST, 
spy James S. STEWART. A 
textbook on the Gospels 
for teachers and minis- 
ters. Presents facts of the 
early ministry of our Lord. 
(AP) postpaid, $1.50 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, 
py JoHN Bricut. This is 
the history of the con- 
cept of the Kingdom of 
God. (AP) postpaid, $1.25 


PRAYER, spy Georce But- 
trick. A complete book 
concerned with the great 
theme of Prayer. Written 
in four parts. Suitable for 
young people and adults. 
(AP) postpaid, $1.50 


HOW CAME THE BIBLE, 
By Epcar J. CGoopsPEED. 
An essential book for the 
understanding of the 
modern English Bible. 
(AP) postpaid, $1.00 


YOUR HOME CAN BE 
CHRISTIAN, sy Donato 
M. Maynarp. A_ book 
about your children and 
how you can help them 
feel secure in the family 
life of a Christian home. 
(AP) postpaid, $1.00 


the Methodist Publish ing House 


Paper Bound Books bring you 


religious classics at new low prices 


COD AND THE DAY’S 
WORK, sy Rosert L. CaL- 
HOUN. Suggestions for 
making all work Chris- 
tian. (YM) postpaid, 50¢ 


INTERPRETATION OF 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS, sy 
REINHOLD Nresunr. An at- 
tempt to assess the moral 
problems within the ten- 
sions of religious ideals. 
(MV) postpaid, $1.25 


BASIC CHRISTIAN WRIT- 
INGS, eEpITeD By STANLEY 
I. Sruser. An introduc- 
tion to men and ideas that 
influenced Protestantism. 
(YM) postpaid, 50¢ 


HERE | STAND, sy RoLanp 
BAINTON. Biography of the 
great Martin Luther. 

(NL) . postpaid, 50¢ 


A CGUIDE TO UNDER- 
STANDING THE BIBLE, 
BY Harry Fospick. A con- 
tribution to Bible study. 

(HA) postpaid, $1.75 


Please order from House serving you 


Baltimore 3 * 
Detroit 1 e 


Chicago 11 ° 
Kansas City 6 °« 


Cincinnati 2 
Nashville 2. 






UNDERSTANDING THE 


CHRISTIAN FAITH, sy 
Georcta Harkness. The 
Christian way of life ex- 
plained for the layman. 
(AP) postpaid, $1.00 


THE TEACHINGS OF JE- 
SUS, sy Harvie Brans- 
coms. This book brings 
out clearly Jesus’ empha- 
sis on the inner life. 

(AP) postpaid, $1.50 


Add state sales tax if necessary 
—none on interstate orders 





Dallas 1 


New York 11 


Pittsburgh 30 © Portland 5 © Richmond 16 ¢ San Francisco 2 
Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: 


Atlanta, 72 Broad St.,N. W. 


Boston, 577 Boylston St. 


Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. «© Nashville, 417 Church St. 
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famous 


the author sees it, is the result of a 
man’s or a nation’s concept of relation- 
ships with the ultimate. 

While at first, as Dr. Clark insists, 
freedom is “a condition of the human 
mind,” it must become explicit in 
social conduct which is wholly con- 
sistent with the love of and for God 
found only in the life and teachings 
of Jesus. These, then, are the criteria 
of divine judgment upon all arbiters 
of judgment concerning freedom. 

The author believes that “in all 
probability the liberal state as it exists 
in the West is, with all its failures, the 
most humane instrument of govern- 
ment that man has invented.” Yet he 
demonstrates clearly the great areas of 
insensitivity in attitudes toward God 
and his earthly children. He concludes 
that the capital of the “Kingdom of 
Free Men” is no pleasant place, for 
it marks the convergence of roads of 
suffering and self-sacrifice; and “there, 
ruling from the gallows, is the king.” 


in Isaiah, by 


Prophetic Faith 
Sheldon H. Blank. Harper & Bros., 
241 pp., $3.75. 


Reviewer: Cuarres F. Krart, profes- 
sor of Old Testament inter pretation, 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston. 


How does contemporary Judaism 
interpret Old Testament passages most 
precious in Christian tradition—the 
Immanuel oracle in Isa. 7, messianic 
chapters 9 and 11, the “servant song” 
of 52:13-53:12? Does even the alert 
Christian minister know what these 
mean to his Jewish rabbi friend? They 
are his Scripture, too. 

Should not the informed Christian 
interpreter of the “old covenant” first 
thoroughly understand what his Bible 
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says to one acknowledged by Jew and 
Christian alike as one of the foremost 
biblical students of his generation? 
Such a person is the author of this 
book, past president of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, and 
for years professor of Bible in Hebrew 
Union College. 

There is no orthodoxy of Jewish 
interpretation, at least not here. For 
both Jew and Christian this book pro- 
vides “a fresh interpretation of the 
ageless message revealed at the summit 
of Old Testament religion.” The book 
deals with the major themes of faith 
and hope in the successive “Isaiahs” 
of critical scholarship. 

To some readers the weakness of the 
volume will be found in its rigorous 
reduction of the historical Isaiah to 
an uncompromising prophet of doom. 
Hope, the major note in the book, is 
found only in the “later Isaiahs” be- 
ginning with the “legendary Isaiah” 
Professor Blank discerns. 

By careful word studies and allusion 
to the Old Testament, the author gives 
illuminating interpretations which 
should stimulate the thought and 
preaching of the biblically-alive Chris- 
tian minister for years to come. 

Consider these samples: From First 
Isaiah: careful anaysis of the faith that 
means believing and the faith that 
means doing. From Second Isaiah: a 
convincingly continuous exposition of 
the whole, and fascinating reinterpre- 
tation of the “suffering servant” as 
“servant of proud destiny,” of “right- 
eousness” as God’s “sure purpose,” 
of Israel’s prophetic role in man’s 
salvation as both active and passive. 
From Third Isaiah: seeing hope as a 
duty and discerning a Promethean, 

God-challenging quality in prayer. 
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AN IMPORTANT ADDITION 


TO THE LITERATURE OF THE CHURCH 


BASIC CHRISTIAN BOOKS 


HERE IS a new series of vital 

books designed especially to cover S ERI FS 
all the major facets of the Chris- 

tian faith and of Methodism in 

particular. Each book is planned 

so that it can be used for a com- 

plete quarter’s study. _ 

Because this series is projected Oe a 
to cover the full range of Chris- Famw'y 
tian thinking, ‘it will be particu- Living 
larly valuable in supplying a com- 
plete background for those who 
faithfully follow the series through — ws 
the entire six-year period of its pub- —— 
lication. 

Use is being suggested for adult 
church school classes, for evening 
fellowship groups, and for special 
study groups of adults. The books are ideal for personal read- 
ing, and every home should begin to accumulate the set. Every 
church library should have copies, as these books will become 
vital reference material. 

Christian Family Living, the first of the series, will come 
from the press September 1. BE SURE YOUR CHURCH 
BEGINS RIGHT AWAY TO UTILIZE THE SERIES TO 
THE FULLEST. 


128 PAGES, CLOTH-BOUND 


The Methodist Publishing aiid 


Please order from House serving you 
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“The apostles live and breathe” 

in this “significant contribution 

to Christian literature.” 
—Bisuop G. BrRoMLEY OxNAM 


The 
Twelve 
Christ 
Chose 


By ASBURY SMITH 


“The apostles live and breathe. The 
style is clear, the chapters fresh 
and factual. The riches of tradition 
are preserved as sound scholarship 
distinguishes clearly between fact 
and fiction. Dr. Smith’s clear appre- 
hension of the needs of clergy and 
laity alike has produced a striking 
and substantial volume in which 
the treasures of tradition are con- 
served and the personalities whom 
Jesus chose are skillfully por- 
trayed.” 

—Bisuop G. Bromtey OxNAM 


Note to Methodist pastors: THE 
Twetve Curist CHOsE is crammed 
with illustrative material on the 
Apostles—a rich source of sermonic 
suggestion. 


At your bookseller $3.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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The Strange Career of Jim Crow, 
by C. Vann Woodward. Galaxy 
Book, Oxford University Press, 183 
pp., $1.50. 





Arkansas-born Professor Woodward 
first delivered these lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Comparison of 
two periods of reconstruction is valu- 
able, and especially since he empha- 
sizes the political, economic, and social 
conditions that lie back of race rela. 
tions. 





The Ancient Library of Qumran, 


by Frank Moore Cross, Jr. Double- 
day, 196 pp., $4.50. 


Whether you are a Bible scholar or 
merely interested in archaeology and 
the great discovery of the centuries, 
this book will acquaint you with the 
systematically-interpreted facts of the 
Qumran that have come to light 
during 10 years of work. 


All Things Made New, by John | 
Ferraby. Macmillan, 318 pp., $6.75. | 


Students of religion will welcome | 
this comprehensive outline of the 
Baha’i Faith, with its message pro- 
claiming the oneness of God and of 
religion addressed to unbelievers and 
to persons already following a religion. 





The History of Israel, by Martin | 
Noth. Harper & Bros., 479 pp» 
$7.50. 

Recent archaelogical discoveries art 
taken into account by Bonn’s scholarly 
professor of Old Testament; but they 
do not explain Israel’s uniqueness. He 
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says: “At the very center of the history 
of Israel we encounter phenomena 
for which there is no parallel at all 
elsewhere, not because the material 
for comparison has not yet come to 
light, but because, so far as we know, 
such things have simply never hap- 
pened elsewhere.” 


Christianity Versus the Cults, by 
J. K. Van Baalen. Eerdsmans, 136 
pp-, $2. 

Unabashedly slanted, this book is 
still a valuable description of present- 
day sects, so reckless and ruthless in 
opposing the old-line churches. It is a 
condensation of the author’s standard 


Chaos of Cults. 


Luther’s Works (Genesis 1-5), 
edited by Jaroslav Pelikan. Con- 
cordia, 387 pp., $5. 


Among all the Reformer’s exegetical 
writings this is near the best. Adher- 
ing strictly to the letter of the text, 
Luther pours in the results of a life- 
time of study and reflection. He offers 
his comments on hundreds of doc 
trinal, moral, exegetical, and historical 
questions. 


Luther’s Works (Vol. 40—Church 
and Ministry), edited by Conrad 
Bergendorf. Muhlenberg, 410 pp., 
$5. 

Luther had a twofold struggle on 
his hands—against Rome and against 
religious fanaticism among the Re- 
formers. This book deals with the 
second, as he rebukes those who would 
deny the reality of the Church, the 
validity and need of the ministry, the 
significance of the sacraments. 
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The 


Crucial Task 
of 


Theology 


E. Asuspy JOHNSON. In a unique 
and lucid analysis, the author 
compares the scope and methods 
of theology with the scope and 
methods of science and modern 
philosophy. In this day of crisis, 
the major task facing theology is 
to establish the basis on which 

its claim to knowledge rests. 
Albert C. Outler writes: “If 
more people knew more clearly 
what theology really is—and is 
up to—the theological revival 
would gain substance and depth 
in the contemporary scene. Pro- 
fessor Johnson's book . . . affords 
just such a needed guide to the 
study and practice of theology.” 
$5.00 


Guilt 


and 
Redemption 


Lewis J. SHERRILL. In this revised 
edition, Dr. Sherrill has drawn 
from the Bible and_ theology, 
from psychiatry and psychology, 

to illumine the depths of guilt 
and the plan of salvation. Help 
for pastoral counseling. $3.50 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 











Church Crisis in 
East Germany 


Church-state relations in Commu- 
nist East Germany growing 
steadily more tense, and there’s little 
prospect for an early easing of the 
situation. 

This new turn stems _ principally 
from the recent annual session of the 
All-German Synod of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany. Meeting for five 
days at St. Mary’s Church in East 
Berlin, the synod turned deat ears to 
two key Communist demands. 

One was that the synod annul the 
treaty with the Bonn government last 
year providing a chaplaincy to the 
West German armed forces. The other 
was that it condemn uncompromis- 
ingly “atomic armament of West 
Germany.” 

The synod set up a special commit- 
tee to re-examine the treaty and deter- 
mine if East German churches should 
be absolved of any further responsi- 
bility for helping to supply chaplains. 

This was done on the insistence of 


are 


several members from the Soviet Zone 
reported that East German 
churches had become “involved in 
grave conflict” because of their share 
in responsibility for the chaplaincy. 
Soviet authorities denounced the 
treaty as an indication of support of 
the North Adantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and West German “militarism.” 
Bishop Hanns Lilje of Hannover 
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who 


NEWS and trends 


defended the agreement in floor de. 
bate as designed only “to enable the 
Gospel to be preached and spiritual 
care to be given to Protestant members 
of the armed forces. 

And Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin 
said he regretted the synod had taken 
action to restudy the treaty because it 
creates the impression that the chap- 
laincy in one part of Germany is 
“conducted in a political atmosphere 
unbearable for the other part.” 

The synod’s resolution on atomic 
war condemned it as “irreconcilable 
with mankind’s conscience _ before 
God.” But the resolution ignored the 
Communist demand for a specific and 
outright condemnation of West Ger- 
man atomic armament. Instead it 
called upon the governments of both 
East and West Germany to do all in 
their power “to serve peace and avoid 
atomic armament.” 

The resolution reflected a deep con- 
flict within the synod. Opinions 
ranged from the belief “that even 
producing and stocking weapons of 
mass destruction is a sin to the con- 
viction that situations are conceivable 
in which defense with equal weapons 
is justifiable before God.” 

Despite the division, the resolution 
stated, “We remain united under the 
Gospel, and will endeavor to over 
come differences.” 

Communists quickly showed their 
disappointment by letting loose a new 
barrage of attacks and threats. 
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Soviet Zone newspapers denounced 
the synod for what it called “an un- 
agitation” against the 

government and “the 
justihcation ot atomic 
murder.” They said the synod had 
forfeited its right to speak for Ger- 
Protestants. At the same time 
the papers threatened reprisals against 
Soviet Zone Synod members who had 


nrecedented 
East German 
downright 


man 


failed to “speak out for peace-loving 
Christians.” 

Another source of friction was the 
synod’s resolution scoring the cam- 
paign in East Germany to subject chil 
dren to Communist ideological in 
doctrination. The resolution was di- 
rected especially at the pressure being 


brought on parents to enroll their 
youngsters in Communist rites. 

It’s a miracle there are any families 
in East Germany who can resist this 
said 


concentrated coe rcion, 


Dibelius. 


Bishop 


Replace ‘Mission’ Board 


The new United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. will have no 
board of missions. 

Instead it will set up a Commis- 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and Re- 
lations to “meet the realities of this 
world,” such as a growing “suspicion 
of anything foreign.” 

Where self-governing and self-prop- 


This handshake in the rain marks the formation of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., a new denomination with more than 3 million members. 
Clasping hands are the retiring moderators of merging churches, Dr. Harold 
R. Martin, Bloomington, Ill., Presbyterian, U.S.A. (left), and Dr. Robert N. 
Montgomery, New Concord, Ohio, United Presbyterian of North America. 
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indigenous have 


established, 


agating churches 
been the 
movement should be integrated into 
the ecumenical movement and foreign 
missionaries should become “fraternal 
workers,” church leaders explained. 

Other surprises came out of the re- 
cent merger of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. (2.7. million mem- 
bers) and United Presbyterian 
Church of North America (251,344 
members ). 


missionary 


The new body’s General Assembly 
left the door open for the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S. (Southern) 
to reconsider union. Three years ago 
the Southern church out of 
plans for a three-way merger. 

The assembly appealed to all na- 
tions to halt the armaments race, but it 
defeated an amendment to this state- 
ment asking immediate cessation of 


bow ed 


nuclear weapons testing by the U.S. 
These weapons are all that stand in 
the way of world conflagration, some 
argued. 
Other highlights: 

@ Set a $39 million budget for 1959, 
and authorized a $10 million church 
extension program calling for con- 
struction of 100 new churches a year. 
e Estimated that future expansion 
would require 2,000-2,500 new minis- 
ters by 1970. A report on ministerial 
strength urged seminaries to double 
enrollment, add 150 faculty members. 
Estimated $15.7. million in 
buildings, $1.3 million in increased 
faculty salaries, annually. (See “NCA 
Special Reports,” page 6.) 

e Elected Dr. Theophilus Mills Tay- 
lor, moderator; and Dr. Eugene Car- 
son Blake, stated clerk. Dr. Taylor is 
professor of New Testament litera- 
ture and exegesis at United Presby- 
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cost: 


terian Pittsburgh-Xenia_ Theological 
Seminary. And Dr. Blake was stated 
clerk of Presbyterian, U.S.A. 


Award Scholarships 


Nine Methodist ministers have been 
named recipients of $18,500 in gradu 
ate fellowships and scholarships. 

Five Dempster Fellow. 
ships, $3,000 for married men, $2,500 
for single. These annual awards, ad- 
ministered by the Board of Education, 
are for men and women planning to 
teach in seminaries or religion and re 
lated subjects in universities. 

The fellowships are named for John 
Dempster, the 19th-century preacher 
who helped found three Methodist 


received 


seminaries. 

The Bishop James C. Baker Awards 
of $1,000 each have gone to four men 
preparing for Wesley Foundation 
leadership. Retired Bishop Baker, of 
San Marino, Calif., organized the first 
Wesley Foundation in 1913. 

Also among current awards for min- 
isters are the 130 scholarships of $100 


each for interdenominational work- 


shops July 1-17 at Emory University, | 


Ga.,—one on urban work, the other 
on town and country. 


Here are Dempster recipients, and 


their schools: 

The Rev. D. Moody Smith, Jr., and 
the Rev. George M. Schurr, Yale Uni- 
versity; the Rev. William A. Johnson, 
Columbia University; the Rev. Charles 
W. Carter, University of Chicago. 

The Baker recipients: 

The Rev. Finley T. Eversole, Drew 
University; the Rev. Sam S. Barefield, 
Jr., Vanderbilt University; the Rev. 
Gerald H. Anderson; and the Rev. 
Warren Rempel, Boston University. 
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Mr. Lim Dr. Hough 


People Going Places... 





Dr. Lynn Harotp Houcu of New 
York, former dean of Drew Theo- 
00 logical Seminary and many _ times 
rk. | Preacher at City Temple, London— 
preaches in the famous church, de- 
se stroyed by bombing in 1941, Nov. 2, 

the first Sunday following its rededi- 


) cation. 
nd cation 


i Tue Rev. S. T. Perer Lim, former 
Crusade scholar and = graduate of 


on, | Union Theological Seminary, New 
Jes | York—new editor of The Methodist 


Message, the denomination’s official 
publication in southeast Asia. 


jq,{ . THe Rev. Roy C. Crark, pastor of 
"} Capitol Street Church, Jackson, Miss. 


ev. : : , 

ev, | new president of the Millsaps Col- 
. , . . . 

; lege Alumni Association. 
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Dr. Ratpu Stoopy of New York, 
general secretary and director of the 
Commission on Public Relations and 
Methodist Information since the 
agency organized in .1940— 
awarded an honorary doctor of letters 
degree from American University. 


was 


Dr. Georce E. Crary, Sr. of At- 
lanta, executive secretary of the South- 
eastern Jurisdictional Council 
1954—elected executive director of the 
Georgia Commission on Christian 
Higher Education. 


since 


May. Gen. Cuarves I. CARPENTER, 
Chief of Air Force chaplains and 
member of the Peninsula Conterence 
—named Protestant cadet chaplain at 
the new Air Force Academy, Colo. 


Miss Rowena Fercuson, Nashville 
—to be editor of Methodist church 
school publications for youth, succeed- 
ing Dr. J. Emerson Forp, who retires 
Aug. 31. Dr. Ford has headed the de- 
partment of youth publications almost 
14 years. He is a member of the South 
Carolina Conference. 


THe Rev. Watrtace CHAPPELL, 
Board of Education staff member since 
1952—resigned June 1 to become pas- 
tor of Ridgewood Park Church, Dal- 
las. 


Dr. Frank iin H. Litre t, director 
of Franz Lieber House, Bad Godes- 
berg, Germany, and former chief Prot- 
estant adviser to the American Higher 
Commissioner for Germany—now 
professor of church history at Candler 
School of Theology. 


Retirep Bishop HersertT WELCH— 
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awarded honorary doctor of laws de- 
gree by the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn. 


Dr. Frepertck E. Maser, former 
district superintendent of the Philadel- 
phia Conference—appointed to Old St. 
Church, Philadelphia, the 
oldest Methodist church in continuous 
service in the world. 


George's 


Patterson, Jr., Rich- 
mond, Va., director of men’s work for 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.—named 
general director of United Church 
Men. 


SAMUEL J. 


Bishop Artruur J. Moore of At- 
lanta—cited for distinguished service 
in religion by Georgia State College 


tor Women. 


First 
Garrett 


Dr. Gorpon E. MicHatson, 
Church, Westfield, N.]J. 
Biblical Institute as professor of his- 
torical theology. 


-to 


Tue Rev. Evan Russert Owen, 
pastor of North College Hill Church, 
Cincinnati—new — administrator 
Bethesda Home for the Aged, Cincin 
succeeding Dr. Richard  E. 
who is retiring. 


ol 


nati, 
Scully, 


Joun Hoapcey, Bloomington, Ind., 
businessman and Methodist layman 
will become superintendent of the 
Methodist Home for Children, Leb- 
anon, Ind., Sept. 1. 

Dr. Grorce W. Carpenter of New 
York, veteran American Baptist mis- 
sionary in Africa—new acting general 
secretary of the International Mission- 
ary Council. 
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Ecumenical Progress 


Marking the 10th anniversary of the 
World Council of Churches, its U.S, 
Conference, mecting in Buck Hill 
Falls, listed some of its accom. 
plishments: 

e Outstanding records in resettling 
refugees. 

e Member churches have become less 
self-centered, world-minded. 

e U.S. churches, with their emphasis 
on practical Christianity, have found 
new intellectual vistas in conversations 
with more contemplative churchmen 
in other parts of the world. 

e U 
inclined 


more 


S. Christians have become more 
Christianity in a 
and not so ready to ac- 
cept the popu- 
— otf religion in the U.S. 

The council * ‘probably had an im- 

part making it 
to discuss religion i 


to view 
world context, 


uncritically increased 


om “good 


taste” 


in 
business 
and professional circles. 

The conference also looked to the 
future. The Rt. Angus Dun, 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of Wash- 


Rev. 
ington, D.C., expressed concern that 
conversations on the ecumenical move- 
ment have not reached below the top 
ecclesiastical level. 

The conference commended 
Richard M. Fagley’s report urging 
Protestants to oppose aggressively the 
Roman Catholic stand on beth control 
in view of the foreseen population ex- 
plosion. 

Speaking on Asia, Indian educator 
Chandran Devanesen said that church 
representatives in the Far East must 
develop Christian poetry, 
art, as well as scholars and theologians 
who can enter into intellectual discus 
sions with non-Christians. 


music, and 
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Women Bid for Bigger Role 


Russian Baptists are studying a plan 
to ordain women to the ministry. 

Main reason for this step is to help 
meet an acute shortage of pastors, 
Rep. Brooks Hays (D.-Ark.), presi- 
dent of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, said after his recent visit to the 
Soviet Union. 

It would represent a revolution in 
the status of women in the church in 
Russia since the Russian Orthodox 
Church never has ordained women 
nor permitted them any role in cleri- 
cal affairs, Mr. Hays pointed out. 

“Women in Russia do the heavy 
work,” he said. “You see them laying 
bricks and digging trenches, but only 
rarely are they encountered in profes- 
sional positions.” 

In other parts of the world, women 
already have been getting a bigger 
role in church leadership. 

For the first time in the 110-year 
history of the New York East Con- 
ference, a woman recently was or- 
dained a deacon and admitted on 
trial. She is 22-year-old Miss Barbara 
B. Troxell. (The Methodist Church 
permitted women to become annual 
conference members in 1956.) 

The Swedish parliament recently 
passed a bill authorizing ordination of 
women as pastors in the State Luth- 
eran Church. The measure still has to 
be approved by the Lutheran Church 
Convocation to meet in extraordinary 
session this fall. 

A precedent was set in the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches when 
a woman was named an_ associate 
superintendent and another was 
elected as the first associate moderator 
of the Middle Atlantic Conference. 
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The Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass., broke a 91-year-old 
tradition when President James Gar- 
field announced that women will be 
accepted as regular students next fall. 
They still will not be qualified for 
ordination to the priesthood. 

According to a recent report, 43 of 
the 170 member communions of the 
World Council of Churches admit 
women to the “full ministry,” while 
24 other denominations “ordain 
women to a limited ministry.” 


Set Promotion Conferences 


New ideas on promoting World 
Service and other general benevolences 
will be aired this fall in a series of 
meetings for conference leaders. 

Speakers and resource persons will 
include bishops, staff members of the 
Commission on Promotion and Cul- 
tivation, series sponsor, and consul- 
tants from general church agencies. 

Sept. 16-17—North Central Juris- 
diction and St. Louis Area, Central 
Jurisdiction, First Church, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Nov. 4-5—Northeastern Jurisdiction 
and Baltimore Area, Central Jurisdic- 
tion, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

Nov. 20-21—New Orleans Area, 
Central Jurisdiction, New Orleans. 

Dec. 2-3—Eastern region, Western 
Jurisdiction, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dec. 4-5—Western region, Western 
Jurisdiction, San Francisco, Calif. 

Two conferences will be held in 
1959 in connection with jurisdictional 
convocations: 

Feb. 17-19—Southeastern, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Apr. 7-9—South Central, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP NEW MINISTERS 
and *Church (Gain) CONGREGATIONS *Total 
HOST **Church ORGANIZED ** Admitted 
School ( or ) in full 
***WSCS (Loss) ***Retired 


NEW YORK 75,794 (19) *225 $104,239 
38,095 (210) oF to 
Christ Church 12,932 (—118) — 
New York City 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 20,267 

** 10,897 

First Church 4,506 
Rochester 


WYOMING 88,642 No Report $249,610 

54,459 2 (up $5)ged plan 
Elm Park Church 17,885 (521) tic pre 
Scranton, Pa. . Dise 
$600,( 

ming 
's. gif 
: $38,‘ 


NEW MEXICO 71,603 (4,406) 

46,110 (1,527) ounced 
First Church 8,300 (361) to be 
Roswell 3 and 

d pla 
ducati 
of lec 

ches, 


ST. LOUIS No Report No Report $ 76,903 ss 
Shaw Avenue ege d 
Church » $1. 
St. Louis Nat 
blogica 


NEW ENGLAND * 74,431 (—2,827) $112,813 
** 43,561 (229) vated 
St. Mark’s Church *** 14,946 (—116) I-chur 
Brookline, Mass. ted 
erial fi 
ducati 
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pted goal of 65 cents 
member for higher edu- 
n... Led plans for 
ed Evangelistic Mission 
oll, 1958, and spring, 









eport 


610 

p $5ard plans for area evan- 
tic program Oct. 5-23 
. Discussed campaign 
$600,000 planned by 
ming Seminary . . . 
's gifts to education 
: $38,953. 


128 

punced exchange of pas- 
to be held Sept. 28- 
3and Oct. 12-17... 
d plans of the Board 
ducation to take train- 
of leadership to small 
ches. 


1,903 
$103,362.57 to Central 
ge development pro- 
, $14,575.54 to the 
National Methodist 
plogical Seminary. 


1 813 

vated committee on 
I-church goals . . . Dis- 
ted new promotional 
erial for Christian high- 
ducation. 
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MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 


Recommended the jurisdictional system be abolished . . . Raised 
minimum salary for ministers in full connection from $3,600 to 
$4,000 . . . Decided to study further the possibility of placing all 
men in the full Reserve Pension Plan and at the same time set aside 
$33,000 to assist in taking this step .. . Adopted budget of $478,000 
for 1959, a 23.4 per cent increase over 1958 . . . Abolished position 
of executive secretary, Boards of Missions and Education. 


Adopted report calling for reorganization of Annual Conference 
meetings and set aside $1,000 to implement this project . . . 
Heard plans to build a new Wesley Church in Concord that will in- 
clude district and conference offices . . . Approved a special drive 
to raise a $30,000 down payment for a conference site and center. 


Affirmed support of the U.S. government’s “mutual-aid” program 
. . . Asked each charge to accept an Advance Special for work in 
Puerto Rico . . . Set up a 35-member board of directors for the 
new home for the aged that will open in late fall or early winter 
in Scranton, Pa. .. . Announced the commissioning of Dr. and Mrs. 
Lyman L. Hale, Jr., of New Berlin, N. Y., as medical missionaries 
to Korea. 


No Report 


Appointed a commission to meet with similar commissions from 
Missouri and Southwest Missouri Conferences to explore the pos- 
sibility of reducing the number of Annual Conferences in Missouri 
from three to two . . . Recommended appointment of an adminis- 
trative assistant for the area and requested Missouri and Southwest 
Missouri to take similar action . . . Treasurer's report: $458,524.39, 
year’s increase of $7,138.90. 


Continued workshop method in conference program . . . Established 
offices of secretary of stewardship and fund-raising consultant .. . 
Set goal of minimum 10 per cent increase in new members .. . 
Noted progress of South End Boston Project and Town and Country 
Pilot Project . . . Memorialized General Conference about expired 
quadrennial programs in World Service and apportioned benevo- 
lences. . . . Boosted annuity rate to $52. 
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CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP NEW MINISTERS WORE OR 
an *Church (Gain) CONGREGATIONS *Total SERVICY QU 
HOST **Church ORGANIZED ** Admitted | 
School ( or ) in full 
***WSCS (Loss) ***Retired 


NEW YORK EAST *114,061 (2,869) *310 $211,606 
** 64,670 (506) vid 
Hanson Place- *** 18579 (548) me 
Central Church 
Brooklyn 


NORTHERN * 43,723 (—2) $ 95,385 bo 
NEW YORK ** 29.786 (—334) (includi 
*** 11,502 (36) conferenfo 
Centenary Church benevold 
Malone Priti 


PHILADELPHIA No Report No Report 
oe8 
Arch Street Church een 4 
Philadelphia 


PENINSULA 72,097 (671) $115,857 
* 76,219 (1,182) 
St. Paul’s Church *** 22,227 (205) 
Wilmington, Del. 


IDAHO * 19,194 (462) p Alb 
** 15,957 (2,147) he ch 

First Church one. See (ist) entag 
Nampa on of 
land, 

jan, Ir 


$51, 


ges, | 

NORTH TEXAS *135,564 (2,667) Eleven *321 $114,500 Bdatio 
**102,188 (2,706) ee 15 per ce 

First Church *** 17,900 (—104) of G Daign 
Dallas ital p 
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606 f goals for contributions 
Methodist colleges and 
sley Foundations: 1958- 
65 cents; 1959-60, $1; 
0.61, $1.30. 


385 ported $11,656 raised for 
cludi@her education . . . In ad- 
nferenjon, apportioned $4,000 
nevolgconference share in un- 
pwriting W. Earl Ledden 
essorship in Religious 
cation at Syracuse Uni- 


ity. 
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5,857 # $1.30 per member goal 
higher education . . . 
pd five-year development 
1 apportionment plan to 
Wesley College $750,- 


for building program. 


38,365 Albert Parrett Award 

up $llfhe church with greatest 
entage increase by pro- 
on of faith to church at 
land, Ore., served by a 
an, Ira Griffith. 


$51,334 to Methodist 

ges, $19,226 to Wesley 
1450 Bdation . . . Completed 
per cent of a $400,000 
paign for scholarships, 
ital projects. 
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MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 


Voted unanimously to admit St. Paul’s Church, Jamaica, the first 
transfer from the Delaware Conference, in the Centra! Jurisdiction 
. . . Admitted the first woman to membership on trial: Barbara B. 
Troxell, a student at Union Theological Seminary and youth director 


at Embury Church, Queens Village . . . Approved a United Evan- 
gelistic Mission for Nov. 16-23, when NYE ministers will go to 
Newark Conference, and Nov. 30-Dec. 7, when Newark ministers 
will serve in NYE. 


Authorized Bishop’s Thousand Men organization for support of new 
church buildings . . . Approved Christian social relations resolutions 
urging: statehood for Alaska, Hawaii, and eventually Puerto Rico, 
minimum drinking age in New York State raised from 18 to 21, 
passage of Langer Bill against interstate transportation of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising, discontinuance of alcohol service on planes, 
consideration of end to nuclear-test blasts. 


Accepted invitation of Gov. George M. Leader to conduct an in- 
vestigation of the state parole system. The district superintendents’ 
report said, “Aside from the salutary effects of religion and the 
new birth, there is only one adequate deterrent to crime—the cer- 
tainty of swift, sure, just punishment.” The parole board has 
been under fire by some groups for “wholesale release of convicted 
killers and bandits.” 


Opposed “Little Rock Bill” in the Delaware legislature, which 
would close schools upon assignment of federal troops to them... 
Opposed dog racing in Delaware . . . Asked Methodists to make 
known among legislators their opposition to drinking . . . Affirmed 
co-operation in forming a Council of Churches for Delaware . . . 
Dedicated site of $22 million Methodist Country House for the 
Aged near Wilmington . . . Heard that Bratt’s Chapel deed is 
now held by the conference. 


Voted $4,500 for further camp development at the camp sites at 
Wallawa Lake in Oregon and Sawtooth in Idaho .. . Accepted gift 
of 40 acres for additional camp site near Payette Lake from Carl 
Brown of McCall, Ida. . . . Recognized the Rev. George Huber, 
pastor of First Church, Nampa, who has been named director of 
civilian chaplains for the Far East. 


Asked changes in Texas laws which would curb the sale of alcoholic 
beverages and suggested revamping laws on local-option elections 
. . . Accepted ownership and control of the C. C. Young Memorial 
Home for the Aged in Dallas . . . Named the Rev. Bill Weir, pastor 
at Caddo Mills, an additional staff member of the conference 
Board of Education. 
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CONFERENCE 
and 


HOST 


CENTRAL 
NEW YORK 


First Church 
Auburn 


MAINE 

Grace Church 
Bangor 

NORTH INDIANA 


First Church 
Warsaw 


PITTSBURGH 


Franklin Street 
Church 
Johnstown, Pa. 


SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS 


Neidringhaus 


Church 
Granite City 


TROY 


Trinity Church 
Albany, N. Y. 


MEMBERSHIP 

*Church (Gain) 
**Church 

School ( or ) 
***WSCS (Loss) 


* 75,083 (249) 
** 39,877 (1,273) 
*** 18,472 (480) 


* 33,935 (608) 
* 27,886 (179) 
eae 161 


*115,095 (620) 
**111,396 (2,592) 
*** 27,484 (94) 


*168,938 (2,207) 
**110,673 (—853) 
oe* 27 ,\s2 (1,203) 


* 81,079 (—237) 
** 71,827 (—345) 
*** 14,869 (—761) 


* 90,129 (1,080) 
** 51,973 (—494) 
*** 18,511 (—559) 


NEW 
CONGREGATIONS 
ORGANIZED 


MINISTERS 
*Total 
** Admitted 
in full 
***Retired 


* 


*207 
ee 
eee 7 


No Report *No Report 
** 6 
ee 4 


*313 
**No Report 
6 


eee 


No Report 


Wor 
SERVIC et 


$191,550 8 $7, 
(up $i Lec 
Religi 

cuse 

‘ation 

missic 

rs for 


$ 50,435 | Repo 
(up $43 


$255,224Report 


$129,06#Ffirmed 
memb 
utions 
ley Fo, 
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0) REPORT ON MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 
RV QUADRENNIAL 
PROGRAM 


550 $7,000 to support W. Boosted annuity rate from $39 to $42, agreed to increase it to $45 


p $i Ledden Professorship next year... Increased minimum saiary from $2,850 to $3,250... 
Religious Education at Approved plans for summer conference centers at a cost of $250,000, 
cuse University . . . mostly in further development at Casowasco . . . Received first 
d $11,223 for higher woman minister in full connection, Miss JoLorene Miller . . . Ap- 
ation... Held district pealed for trial ban of nuclear tests, an end to selective service, 
mission workshops, plan _renewal of reciprocal trade agreements, continuance of technical 
rs for subdistricts. and economic aid programs. 

),435 | Report Set minimum salary at $3,200 for full members, $3,000 for those on 

ip $43 trial and student pastors, $2,800 for approved supplies not attending 

school . . . Approved Camp Commission proposal to build chapel- 
recreation hall . . . Accepted $4,021 check from the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. ' 






ted as Advance Spe- Accepted first Negro church—Neighborhood House, Fort Wayne— 
support of Garrett Bib- and admitted its pastor, the Rev. Phillip Harley . . . Approved 











Institute and the new $750,000-$1 million capital fund campaign for improvement at Ep- 
hodist Theological Sem- = worth Forest, summer camp .. . Adopted group insurance for pastors: 
in Ohio. life and medical coverage for active men, medical for retired men 
. . . Backed “implied consent bill’ expected to be introduced at 
the next state legislature . . . Ordained 25 men and one woman. 








Approved a revised pension program. Among new features: annuity 
hools and colleges and _rate $48, up $2, disability benefits for ministers and payments to 
ley Foundations. widows and children included for first time, supply pastors with 10 
years or more of service included . . . Increased minimum salaries 
$100 for conference members, $400 for supplies . . . Recommended 
steps to improve salaries . . . Made mandatory a Commission on 
Christian Social Relations in every local church . . . Approved seven 
resolutions on social and economic issues. 


Invited two Negro churches of the Central Southwest Conference, 
Central Jurisdiction, to transfer into conference . . . Organized a 
Board of Christian Social Relations headed by the Rev. Homer 
Young . . . Dr. W. L. Cummins appointed superintendent of the 
East St. Louis District . . . the Rev. Donald Lowe appointed execu- 
tive secretary, Board of Education, succeeding the Rev. Vernie Bar- 
nett, now Neidringhaus pastor .. . Dr. Paul Brown is superintendent 
of the Old Folks Home, Lawrenceville. 





296i#firmed goal of 50 cents Requested yearly reports from churches on what has been done to 


member for education eliminate segregated housing near them . . . Raised minimum 
utions and 15 cents for salary to $4,000, annuity rate to $40, or one per cent of average 
Y Foundations. cash salary, set district superintendents salary at $7,500 . . . urged 


citizens to oppose use of public school funds for non-school pur- 
poses .. . Bishop Newell appointed four persons to an Area Council 
to look into industrial relations and economic life. 
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CONFERENCE 


an 
HOST 


NORTH DAKOTA 


First Church 
Williston 


SOUTHWEST 
MISSOURI 


Grace Church 
Springfield 


SOUTHWEST 
TEXAS 


Laurel Heights 
Church 
San Antonio 


LOUISIANA 


Centenary College 
and First Church 
Shreveport 


NORTHWEST 
TEXAS 


First Church 
Lubbock 


OKLAHOMA 


Boston Avenue 
Church 
Tulsa 


MEMBERSHIP 

*Church (Gain) 
**Church 

School ( or ) 
***WSCS (Loss) 


* 19,576 (351) 
* 13,766 ( 30) 
eee Spee (115) 


* 91,966 (191) 
* 67,459 (395) 
*** 16,591 ( 80) 


*113,411 (2,266) 
** 82,336 (—134) 
*** 18,473 (—274) 


*117,569 (1,601) 
** 79,944 (2,347) 
#2 15,654 ( 112) 


*104,401 (1,048) 
** 80,893 ( 342) 
*** 12,062 (—453) 


*228,293 (6,281) 
** 74,107 
*** 30,802 


NEW 
CONGREGATIONS 
ORGANIZED 


MINISTERS 
*Total 
** Admitted 
in full 
***Retired 


WOR) 
SERVIC 


* 80 
** 7 
eae 2 


*No Report 
**No Report 
ee 10 


No Report 
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REPORT ON 
QUADRENNIAL 
PROGRAM 





ounced $2,000 goal for 
19 special offering for 
ett Biblical Institute... 
yssed subdistrict meet- 
on Christian education 
be held Oct. 13-16. 

















orted continued empha- 
on the local church and 
istian higher education. 


) $38 






orted progress on “Tell 
as About Christ” empha- 
.. Reported membership 
ease of 2,266 throughout 
erence the past year. 















pted a resolution setting 

an area-wide educa- 

program, “Teach 
siana About Christ,” 
hasizing quality of 
hing . . . Voted $1.30 
member for higher edu- 
On. 













rted continued empha- 
n $2.30 per member for 
odist colleges and 
ley Foundations — and 
raining at the local- 
h level, 














Wesley Foundation. 
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goal of $145,000 for 
homa City University 


MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 


Approved opening new Mandan Methodist Home for the Aged about 


July 15 . . . Adopted new Advance Specials for: Sarawak, to be 
delivered by Bishop Edwin E. Voigt personally next winter; Chile, 
Walter Mason; Philippines, Bernard Brown . . . Approved revisions 


of constitution and by-laws establishing the new North Dakota 
Council of Churches and the United Temperance Movement of 
North Dakota. 


Adopted proposal to have an area administrative assistant . 
Equalized district superintendents’ salaries. 


Met in the 100th annual session of the conference . . . Reaffirmed 
plans for homes for elderly people, with land reported set apart at 
Cuero, Lockhart, Kerrville, Weslaco, and San Antonio . . . Voted 
$1,650 to Texas Alcohol Narcotic Education as its part of $10,000 
toward purchase of an office building in Dallas . . . Authorized 
payment of $4,090 toward the Paul and Mildred Martin Building 
at Mt. Sequoyah, Fayetteville, Ark. . . . Revived and revised Texas 
Methodist Foundation charter. 


Voted to split the Arkansas-Louisiana Area, with a resolution to be 
submitted to jurisdiction committee on episcopacy in 1960... 
Opposed proposed bill that would enable the state to close any 
public school ordered integrated. The conference’s stand: “We 
believe that the proposed legislation . . . would be disastrous for 
the people of Louisiana and inflict tremendous losses upon multi- 
tudes of children whose whole lives would be impoverished as a 
result of such action.” 





Recommended on world issues: immediate cessation of nuclear tests 
by all countries through a UN agreement, international control of 
missiles and outer-space satellites through the UN, support and 
reinforcement of all agencies concerned with upholding and strength- 
ening the UN ... Approved campaign for $60,000 for Ceta Canyon 
campground as a conference-initiated special . . . Approved a 
Builders’ Club to help churches build new sanctuaries with goal of 
5 cents per member. 





Voted to add a 12th district, the Norman District, to the confer- 


ence .. . Voted to complete five floors in the tower of the Meth- 
odist Gold Star Building at Oklahoma City University for conference 
officers . . . Voted a special program in Christian education to 


begin in September . . . Voted a special campaign to raise $465,000 
for the camping program, with emphasis on a new camp site at 
Lake Texoma. 
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New Era of Understanding? 


Roman Catholics and Protestants in 
this and other countries appear to be 
moving toward closer understanding 
of their theological differences and 
agreements. 

The trend has been discussed re- 
cently by several leading theologians. 
And underscoring it is the announce- 
ment from Geneva, Switzerland, that 
Lutherans are set to discuss an insti- 
tute for the study of Catholic theol- 
ogy. First meeting on the proposal 
will be Oct. 13-16 in Germany. Two 
weeks later this group will submit 
its findings to the executive commit- 
tee of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion. 

The federation, representing 71 
million Lutherans, is one of the cen- 
tral forces responsible for the new 
Protestant impetus, which one leader 
describes as “‘a new era of Protestant- 
Catholic intercommunication that is 
sadly needed in the present genera- 
tion.” 

Dr. Douglas Horton, dean of 
Harvard Divinity School, notes that 
although the Catholic Church holds 
itself completely aloof from the 
World Council of Churches “leading 
Catholic divinity men in Europe are, 
on their own initiative, preparing 
papers on themes suggested by the 
Council’s Study Commission.” And 
he urges, in turn, that leading Prot- 
estant divinity schools “expose their 
students to the best contemporary 
Catholic theology.” 

And Dr. Wallace W. Robbins, a 
Unitarian minister, proposes that an 
approved “sanctuary” be set up where 
Catholics and Protestants could dis- 
cuss certain subjects at their ease 
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“without danger to themselves or 
their churches.” 








Catholics, too, are stressing that re. d 
lations between the two faiths, at least | * 
in the U.S., are friendlier now than . 
50 years ago. Perhaps foremost among d 
them is the Rev. Gustave A. Weigel 7 
of Maryland’s Jesuit Woodstock Col- " 
lege, School of Sacred Theology. 7 

At the Catholic Press Association's } ™ 
recent convention he attributed Prot- |. 
estant interest in Catholics to three} ™ 
things: “numerical increase of Cathe | “ 
lics (now 36,023,997 in U.S. and ter | “ 
ritories), the loss of Protestant in-| ™ 
violability, and the weakening hold of | 
the Protestant churches on their mem-| P° 
bers.” 

The ecumenical movement was the . 


first strong push toward revival with- p 
; ; . n> r 
in Protestantism, he said. “It is power- 


: no 
fully overcoming the tendency toward p 
: 7 i ; r 
fragmentation innate in Protestantism, f . 
0¢ 


And this hope of a united church 
necessarily makes the Protestant look 
at Catholicism and look at it more 
sympathetically than he did in the 


past.” 


Jesuit Weigel also spoke of Protes- ~ 
tantism’s “liturgical movement” as} /" 

° ° wa : S 
contributing to this new interest. As! °UF 
ism 


examples, he mentioned that “the pul- | 
pit is relegated to the side of the 


church. The altar is central and it is 
called the altar, not the table.” He a 
uc 


also noted increased Protestant use of 
candles, the cross, wearing of vest 1 
ments, more frequent canenal 












stained glass windows and_ even ie 
statues. | 
On the Catholic side, he said that Che 
the newer friendliness was due i d; . 
large part to a growing sense of I 
curity. “Up to the end of the last Ie 
century,” he observed, “the Catholics Z 
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did not so much belong to one Ameri- 
can Catholic Church but rather to a 
federation of European Catholic 
churches in America. Now the Amer- 
ican Catholic is fully at home in 











sn America and he is painfully surprised 
r | when anyone suggests that he does 
, | not belong.” 
n’s + 
| Still another cause for better rela- 
tions is found outside both faiths, he 
ree} said. “The religious danger of this 
ho- as a 
' country is not that it will go Protes- 
er- . es 
: tant or Catholic but that all religion 
in- | . “or 
of} the traditional sense may disap- 
0 

ear. 
em- | P 


“Naturalism, pragmatism, and sec- 
h ularism are the temptations of our 
oh land. These things are fatal to both 
ee Protestantism and Catholicism. It is 

not surprising then that Catholics and 


ard . - 
ls Protestants unite to fight the common 


arch | 1% 

‘ook : 

sore} Students Oppose Segregation 

- Most students at Garrett Biblical 
Institute favor abolition of the Central 

otes- ee 7 

. Jurisdiction, and removal of all legal 

_As| Supports for segregation in Method- 

pul-j 

at A 10-member student panel learned 

seis this recently when it took testimony 


He} the jurisdictional system from the 
student body, representing 67 annual 
conferences. 

The panel asked four questions: 
How effective is the jurisdictional sys- 
tem as a whole? How extensive is 
sectionalism in The Methodist 
Church; what are its advantages and 
disadvantages? What about the Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction? How can race re- 
lations be improved? 

Students reached no general agree- 
ment on the value of the system. But 
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they did agree Amendment 9, setting 
up voluntary integration procedures, 
is inadequate. 

The 1960 General Conference, they 
said, should draft a new amendment 
abolishing the Central (Negro) Juris- 
diction and transferring bishops and 
annual conference to the present five 
geographical jurisdictions. 

Tendencies toward _ sectionalism 
might be broken, the panel said, by 
establishing eastern, central, and west- 
ern jurisdictions. 


World Council Faces Test 


Representatives of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and the Russian Or- 
thodox Church are meeting in the 
Netherlands Aug. 8-10 to discuss closer 
mutual relations. 

Dates for the meeting were agreed 
upon during 40th anniversary cele- 
brations of the restoration of the Mos- 
cow Patriarchate in Moscow, attended 
by Metropolitan James of Meleta, rep- 
resentative of the Ecumenical Patriar- 
chate in Istanbul to the WCC. 

The Russian delegations will be 
headed by Metropolitan Nikolai of 
Krutitsky and Kolomna. WCC repre- 
sentatives will include Dr. W. A. Vis- 
ser “t Hooft, general secretary; Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry, chairman of the 
WCC central committee and president 
of the United Lutheran Church; and 
Metropolitan James. 

It will be “a period of testing” re- 
quiring “special wisdom” on the part 
of the WCC delegates, Dr. Visser ’t 
Hooft said in New York recently. “If 
we can come to a modus vivendi with 
the Russian Orthodox Church, many 
other churches of Eastern Europe may 
join the ecumenical movement.” 
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U.S. churches are gaining new 
ground in their efforts to end racial 
discrimination. In the South, Baptist 
and Presbyterian annual assemblies 
have voted down segregationist mi- 
norities. 

The Southern Baptist Convention, 
meeting in Houston, Tex., voted over- 
whelmingly to accept a report urging 
churches to “meet the imperative need 
for racial reconciliation and seek the 
restoration of communication and fel- 
lowship with people of every race and 
nationality.” 

The report condemned “social 
usages that create fear and intimida- 
tion” and “deny the basic American 
freedoms” to any citizen. 

Earlier in the meeting, literature 
bearing the imprint of the state White 
Citizens’ Council had been distributed 
among the delegates. Observers said 
church leaders were quick to label the 
material distorted, inaccurate, and un- 
fair. 

The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S. (South- 
ern), meeting in Charlotte, N.C., ap- 
proved a report of its Council on 
Christian Relations, which had been 
under fire by the segregationist mi- 
nority. 

The report declared: “The con- 
science cannot rest content with any 
legal or compulsive arrangement that 
brands any people as inferior; which 
denies them the full right of citizen- 
ship on the ground of race, color, or 
social status, or which prevents them 
from developing to the fullest possible 
extent the potentialities with which 
they, as individuals, have been en- 
dowed by the Creator.” 
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U.S. CHURCHES CITE NEW GAINS IN RACE RELATIONS 





In the North, the infant United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A, 
made integration one of its first con- 
cerns after it was formed by the 
merger of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. and the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America. The 
new body urged Presbyterians to in- 
vite Negroes to live in white neigh- 
borhoods so parishes can become 
integrated. Now, 90 per cent of Pres- 
byterian churches are in segregated 
neighborhoods, leaders said, so con- 
gregations have little integration. 

In The Methodist Church, two 
Central Jurisdiction conferences have 
released churches to “white” confer- 
ences at the invitation of the white 
groups. [See ToceTrHer Newsletter, 
June. | 

Central Jurisdiction conferences 
themselves have made notable efforts 
in race relations. The Delaware Con- 
ference, meeting in Philadelphia, gave 
$300 toward the Korean scholarship 
fund started after the recent slaying 
of a Korean graduate student at the 


University of Pennsylvania by 11! 


Negro youths. 

“We feel a sense of responsibility 
for this dastardly crime,” the Rev. N. 
W. Moore, Jr., host pastor, said. 

But Methodists have encountered 
difficulties. In Mobile, Ala., 100 lay- 
men have asked Bishop Bachman G. 
Hodge to replace their district super- 
intendent, Dr. A. S. Turnipseed, be- 
cause of his stand on integration. Dr. 
Turnipseed was one of 32 white min- 
isters who endorsed a_ petition by 
Negro clergymen to the Mobile City 
Commission requesting an end to bus 
segregation. 
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NEWS DIGEST... 


Southern Baptists. Two recent 
developments within the denomina- 
tion are significant. There’s a move- 
ment under way to do more to pro- 
mote peace, help ease world tensions. 
To help it along, Southern Baptists 
now have a Committee on World 
Peace, first agency of its kind in their 
113-year history. And steps are being 
taken to increase administrative effi- 
ciency. One example: the new inter- 
agency council, set up to correlate 
functions of boards and commissions. 


Geo-theological Year. The idea, 
a “trial balloon,” is to get churchmen 
the world over to explore the spiritual 
nature of the universe, and do it on 
the same scale as the current Geophy- 
sical Year. Top nuclear scientists and 
the ablest philosophers and theologians 
would participate, says the originator, 
Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, president of 
the National Council of Churches. 


Theological schools. New York’s 
Union Theological Seminary is 
launching a $16 million long-range 
development program. Immediate 
goal: double enrollment, now 670. 
... Courses in Methodism, John Wes- 
ley, and modern church history will 
be added at Vanderbilt University 

Harvard Divinity School has 
added another landmark in its rapid 
rise: its first chair in Roman Catholic 
Theological Studies. The occupant 
will be Christopher Dawson, British 
Catholic historian and author. 
Boston University School of Theology 
will be host to Methodism’s first 
school for teachers of town and coun- 


try church work, July 13-Aug. 1. 





Deaths... 


E. C. Attcoop, 60, pastor of Coeburn 
Circuit, Holston Conference, May 17. 

H. I. Briccs, 67, retired member of 
South Dakota Conference, May 13, in 
Squires, Mo. 

Emitio E. Cavatert, Sr., 82, retired 
member of Holston Conference, Apr. 28, 
in Birmingham, Ala. 

Frep Hartt Demine, retired member 
of New York Conference, Apr. 27. 

Mrs. Boyp I. DeVore, 46, wife of 
Sulphur Springs District superintendent, 
North Texas Conference, May 13, at 
Sulphur Springs, Tex. 

G. H. Farmer, retired member of Ohio 
Conference, Apr. 23. 

Mrs. Scotr P. Hauser, wife of retired 
missionary to Chile, and Peru, Apr. 16, 
in Owego, N.Y. 

W. H. Henrickson, retired member 
of Nebraska Conference, May 3, in 
Kearney, Neb. 

Mrs. Cuaries W. IcLteHart, 74, wife 
of retired missionary to Japan, May 21, 
in New York City. 

NorMan F. JoHNson, retired member 
of Pacific and California Conferences, 
May 29, in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mrs. Harry B. MAnsELL, 73, widow 
of missionary to Malaya, Apr. 30, in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. JoHn E. Martin, wife of retired 
member of Detroit Conference, Apr. 30 
in Royal Oak, Mich. 

Lewis P. Preirer, retired member of 
North Indiana Conference, May 15. 

Arvin A. Simms, 76, retired member 
of Mississippi Conference, May 12, in 
Jackson, Miss. 

WitiiaM E. Weiter, pastor of Perin- 
town Church, Wilmington District, Ohio, 
retired member of Louisville Confer- 
ence, May lI. 

GerorcE Freperick WELLs, 81, retired 
member, New York Conference, June 3. 

WitiiamM H. WINcHELL, retired mem- 
ber of New York Conference, May 16, 
at Stamford, Conn. 
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aa We Want 


Decorative Glass kK 
also repair work {0 How 


CITY GLASS 
SPECIALTY, INC. MINISTERIAL ROBES 


What is the proper robe to be worn 
| by a minister who is a seminary grad- 
uate but has no doctor’s degree? 


2124 South Calhoun St., Dept. E 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
Phone: Harrison 2228 








Either the Geneva gown (with open \ 



















































or closed front but no velvet panels) | 
' , ; ur 
aeder Any Book | or Wesley gown (the same with vel- le 
- you see reviewed in The New vet panels). The doctor's chevrons - 
Ciristion Adoocate st the oe can be added later to the sleeves of - 
to you. | the Wesley gown.—Ebs. : + 
C 
THE METHODIST pr 
FUNERALS FOR MASONS co 
. PUBLISHING HOUSE "75 What does the pastor do about a § all 
ate Et Se Dene HO een 8 | Masonic funeral service in the church } so 
Nashville 2°e New York 11° « Pittsburgh 30 | following the Christian service? sh 
Vortland 5 e Richmond 16 e San Francisco 2 | 
hop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES | : 
Sno MATLANTA, 12. Broad. St., 3 N.W. a: | Practices differ, but the best pro} 1 
BOSTON, 577 Boylston St. ' 
LOS ANGELES, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. | cedure seems to be to ask the Masons ca 
ais to complete their rituals before the ¥ al 
" church's committal service—Ebs. 18s 
Er 
peel ALTAR FLOWERS 
FOLDING DISCOUNTS 
PITT Ti To At Easter, some of our people who 
Churches, Schools re lili . di . d bec a 
EVTELP Clubs, Institutions gave lilies were disappointed because } 
aneypidlchaerlipasintacis = they did not appear on the altar. The 
THE MONROE COMPANY TI 
191 Church St. Colfax, lowa sexton refused to put them there be- me 
. re cause they would have towered above 
; PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL the cross, and “that would have been in 
FUR TI TURE improper.” Is that true? i 
, a eA oe a 
¥ AND LOW DIRECT PRICES E There is no rule, just as there is In 
i P REDINGTON ry CS = | none about a man removing his hat i 
woe on entering a church; but proprieties af 





DEPT. 221 SCRANTON 2, et suggest he was right.—Epbs. 
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Pastor and Parsonage 


WE HAVE complete sympathy and 
understanding for Mrs. Marjorie 
Jeckel Engelman, the preacher’s wife 
who expresses her concern for the 
need of the parsonage mother and 
children for a greater share of the 
preacher’s time. If you have dis- 
covered a workable solution for this 
all-too-common dilemma of the par- 
sonage family, we hope you will 
share your ideas with us. 

Just write to Martha, New Curis- 
TAN ApvocaTE, 740 N. Rush St., Chi- 
cago. We'll pass your helpful ideas 
along to our readers in a forthcoming 
issue. But, first, read what Mrs. 
Engelman has to say: 


“Someone once said to the son of 
a Methodist bishop, ‘It must be won- 
derful to have had such a fine father.’ 
The son solemnly replied, ‘I never 
really knew my father.’ 

“My concern is that there is grow- 
ing up in Methodist parsonages a gen- 
eration of children who will someday 
say, ‘I never really knew my father.’ 
In conversation with other ministers’ 
wives I find that it is a rare occasion 
when their husbands take time to 
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Preacher’ 


A preacher’s family needs 
a husband and father .. . 


spend an evening at home with all the 
family. 

“At a meeting of ministers’ wives 
several years ago one of the major 
concerns expressed was, ‘How can the 
minister find time to be with his fam- 
ily?’ One woman said: “We set aside 
15 minutes before supper when 
Daddy can be with the children’; and 
another: ‘Once a week we take half 
a day to be all together.’ My reaction 
was, ‘How sad! A parsonage father is 
like a guest to his own wife and chil- 
dren.’ 

“Our own family is fighting the 
battle to keep our minister husband 
and father a vital part of our home. 
It is sometimes a discouraging battle. 
When my husband recently sug- 
gested to a fellow minister that two 
or three evenings at home each week 
seemed reasonable, he was promptly 
told, ‘You are cutting yourself too 
big a slice!’ 

“Surely, part of a minister’s service 
to God is recognition of need in his 
own family. How often my heart has 
ached for the wife whose husband 
was at camp or away on church busi- 
ness when their baby was born. If 
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there is ever a time when a mother 
and children in the family need the 
father’s support and assurance in mak- 
ing an adjustment, it is when a new 
baby arrives. Is not a minister an ex- 
ample to others in his family rela- 
tionship as well as in his other con- 
tacts? It seems to me it is time for 
the minister to evaluate his role as 
husband and father. 

“A recent newspaper report on con- 
ferences for parents of pre-school chil- 
dren, being held in Milwaukee, had as 
its theme: ‘Wanted: Father Come 
Home.’ Dr. Helen Dunlap, director 
of psychiatric services in Shorewood 
public schools, had these comments 
to make: 

“Father cannot work 10, 12, 14 
hours a day and be gone weekends, if 
he wants to contribute to the develop- 
ment of his child. You can’t be a 
parent part time by long distance or 
substitute. .. . And as a result chil- 
dren have suffered seriously. I believe 
that a good deal of the unhappiness of 
women today is because there hasn’t 
been enough team work in the matter 
of building a home and family life.’ 
Professionals, Dr. Dunlap pointed out, 
have come to see that for mental 
health the family must become the 
strongest, most creative, inspiring 
basic unit in society. 

“Some would say, ‘But a minister’s 
life is different.’ I wonder—is it? I 
discussed this problem with a former 
district superintendent of our church 
who suggested it was not the quantity 
of time spent by the father, but the 
quality of the relationship in the time 
the family has together. I realize that 
there is much truth in this. But would 
we say the same is true about the 
amount of time a mother spends with 
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her children? I am convinced that j 
is difficult for minister-fathers to de. 
velop good relationships in shor 
periods and in time left over from 
other demands. 

“Perhaps our Protestant ministers 
should be celibates as in the Roman 
church. William Hamilton, writingj 
in the October, 1957, issue of Chris 
tianity and Crisis, says, “The average seri 
Protestant minister today is a pract-f Au 
cal celibate in that he is away from— Wa 
his wife and children far more thanf fere 
men in any other profession.’ gue 

“IT am not so sure that ministers § wel 
are away from their families mor § oth 
than men in other professions. Yet cati 
we cannot deny that many minister trer 
find little time for their families. § que 
What has the minister to say to his} I: 
people about the sanctity of marriage,§ sigr 
if his own family life is so shallow 
and meager? 

“Have you ever wondered what 
kind of person Joseph, the father of 
Jesus, was? He must have been the 
ultimate in loving kindness and 
understanding. He must have been 
around home a good deal. Joseph and 
Jesus surely must have spent many, 
many hours together to have & 
veloped such a relationship that when 
Jesus wanted a name for God he 
called him ‘Father.’ 

“In every job some tasks are of; 
more importance than others. I be?’ 
lieve a minister must sort out the im 
portant from the unimportant. He 
must be able to resist the pressurts 
that would keep him constantly from 
his family. It can be done if he feds 
the importance of his family life. | 
firmly believe that his family needs 
him, too.” 
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hri.) “Careers Unlimited” is a lecture 
rag series for teen-agers sponsored by 
acti) Audubon Methodist Church, Spokane, 
‘romp Wash. Every Thursday evening a dif- 
thanf ferent member of the congregation is 
guest speaker. Physicians, beauticians, 
welders, carpenters, pharmacists, and 
more others discuss opportunities, qualifi- 
Yef cations, and current employment 
istessf trends in their special profession. A 
ilies. § question-and-answer forum follows. 
> hisf In addition, each teen-ager is as- 
‘iage,§ signed a member of the congregation 
allow 
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The Family Seashore Resort ...« 
Different From All Others! 


@ Unique, wholesome, refined . . . that’s Ocean Grove, home 
of the famous Auditorium, the traditional Camp Meeting and 
other fine religious and cultural events held during the summer 
season. Come for a day . .. or a longer stay. You'll enjoy 
our wide, white-sanded, clean ocean bathing beaches, our 
unobstructed boardwalk, 

_ apartments, restaurants and cafeterias. 


ic For Information and Literature, Write Div. G-1 
7 Department of Publicity, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
SAS NEPTUNE TOWNSHIP’S OCEANFRONT 


to act as his “vocational advisor.” The 
advisor discusses with him high-school 
problems and their solution, part-time 
employment possibilities, choosing a 
college, and other topics of interest. 


To introduce and arouse interest 
in the attractive church library, the 
pastor of Hyde Park Community 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, exhibits a 
mobile book cart at various meetings. 
The library consists of a reference 
library for workers and a “vital library 
to provide stimulus for growing Prot- 
estant Christians.” 


Official board members at Zion 
Baptist Church, Xenia, Ohio, furnish 
transportation to Sunday school for 
children at Greene County home. 
Each member has a designated day. 
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fine hotels, cottages, 
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Link any part of the church building 


with your office by using this transistor 
intercom system. Save steps, time in lo- 
cating others. Two-way communication 
with meetings, 


offices, classes. Powered 
by 4.5-volt batteries. 
Install on desk or 
wall by connecting 
the wires between 
units. Has a privacy 
switch. Will pick 
up voice from any- 
where in room. 
Especially useful for churches with of- 
fices in various parts of building. G-4 


Hands off this slide-film projector! 
It works for you. Designed for latest 
type slide film recordings in which in- 
audible impulses change picture. Film- 
strip rewinds automatically. Screen 
built into carrying case makes it ideal 
for table-top showing to small groups. 
Also excellent for large-screen viewing. 
For your present filmstrip library, use 
remote push-button cord to change pic- 
ture manually. G-1 
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Cramped for storage space? Use 
these “exploding” coat and hat racks, 
Ten folded racks fit into a 4x10-foot 
area! Rack wheels easily, even through 
narrow doors. One man in seconds can 
“explode” it into a rigid 6%-ft. long 
rack. Holds 72 hats and coats! Tubular 
steel, aluminum, with double hat racks 
plus coat hooks, or rails for hangers. G-3 


To get more information write 
“It's New,” The New Christian 
Advocate, 740 N. Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. All inquiries will 
be sent to the manufacturers. 


Does driving tire 
you? It may be be- 
cause you are now 
straining to see 
over the wheel, or 
the seat is too low, 
or too soft. Here’s 
the first back rest 
to provide adjustments to fit your im 
dividual height and figure type. Supports 
your back properly to eliminate a major 
cause of fatigue. Made of Fiberglass 
mesh and steel. Choice of ivory or ebony 
vinyl trim. G-2 
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paragraphs of provocation 


These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 
used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what is said, 
you have been awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 
had to find a reason. He was wise who said, “A difference 
of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 


Science Is Not Salvation 


ScIENCE will become more and 
more necessary, but it will never be- 
come sufficient to work out man’s 
salvation. The question whether the 
impact of the technological changes 
would be for good or for evil is at 
bottom a moral question. Without 
our recognition of the part and place 
of God in the universe, the new dis- 
coveries can become a threat to social 
and economic stability and happiness. 
—Anprew Rockover CeciL, dean, School 


of Business Administration, McMurry Col- 
lege, Abilene, Tex. 


Electronic House of Cards 


For 12 years now, we've sought 
to stave off the ultimate threat of 
disaster by devising arms .. . both 
ultimate and disastrous. 

This irony can probably be com- 
pounded a few more years, or per- 
haps a few decades. Missiles will bring 
anti-missiles, and anti-missiles will 
bring anti-anti-missiles. But inevita- 
bly, this whole electronic house of 
cards will reach a point where it can 
be constructed no higher. 

At this point we shall come to the 
peak of this whole incredible dilemma 
ULY, 1958 


into which the world is shoving itself. 
And, when that time comes, there will 
be little we can do other than to settle 
down uneasily, smother our fears, and 
attempt to live in a thickening shadow 
of death. 

Should this situation come to pass, 
we would have but one single and 
thin thread to cling to. We call it 
rationale or reason. We reason that 
no government, no single group of 
men ... would be so foolhardy, so 
reckless, as to precipitate a war which 
would most surely end in mutual de- 
struction. 

—GENERAL Omar N. Brapb.ey, to a con- 


vocation of St. Alban’s School, Nov. 5, 
1957. 


On Christian Freedom 
Freepom is possible . . . only 


within limits. These limits are ulti- 
mately moral in nature. These moral 
limits are the walls of justice and 
love. Within this enclave real freedom 
prospers. Remove these limits and 
freedom dies. 

Christian freedom is like a river. 
If the water does not have strong 
banks to support and guide it, the 
river soon spreads out in all directions 
at once. The river loses both its direc- 
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tion and its power. It begins “to spread 
itself thin” and finally seeps down in- 
to the earth and disappears. Without 
banks, the river ceases to be a river, 
becomes aimless, shapeless, and grad- 
ually disappears. But with firm and 
strong banks a river goes somewhere, 
has power and direction, becomes cre- 
ative and useful, and remains vigor- 
ous and purposeful. Christian freedom 
is like a river. 
—WiiiiamM A. Spurrier in Guide to the 
Good Life; copyright 1955 by William A. 


Spurrier; reprinted by permission of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Walking Like Men 
Bur BEYOND THIS, what sort of 


life is it to which these devotees of 
the weapons race would see us con- 
demned? The technological realities 
of this competition are constantly 
changing from month to month and 
from year to year. Are we to flee like 
haunted creatures from one defensive 
device to another, each more costly 
and humiliating than the one before, 
cowering underground one day, 
breaking up our cities the next, at- 
tempting to surround ourselves with 
elaborate electronic shields on the 
third, concerned only to prolong the 
length of our lives while sacrificing all 
the values for which it might be 
worthwhile to live at all? 

If I thought that this was the best 
the future held for us, I should be 
tempted to join those who say, “Let 
us divest ourselves of this weapon alto- 
gether; let us stake our safety on 
God’s grace and our own good con- 
sciences and on that measure of com- 
mon sense and humanity which even 
our adversaries possess; but then let 
us at least walk like men, with our 
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heads up, so long as we are permitted 
to walk at all. 
—Georcrt F. Kennan in “A Chance to 


Withdraw Our Troops in _ Europe.” 
Harper’s Magazine, February 1958. 


Religion at College 
THE average student is what | 


would call an uncommitted person— 
that is, he hasn’t really found yet 
something to which he is prepared to 
give himself away. Students’ senses of 
values have been confused because of 
the confusion of the times... . 

They are awfully afraid of slogans 
and catch words of any kind. They 
are great postponers of decisions that 

. they must ultimately make. 

This drives some of our young men 
and women into a sense of loneliness 
and isolation. . . 
from an inner problem—as one stu- 
dent put it, “getting adjusted to the 
condition of not being adjusted.” 

In these moods and tempers, and 
out of this sense of loneliness, of being 
afraid or unwilling perhaps to com- 
mit oneself to something bigger and 
more enduring than oneself, I have 
the feeling that even these tendencies 
and characteristics may be the seed- 
bed of new and finer religious insights 
and faith. 


—Sipnety Lovett, 


versity 


chaplain of Yale Uni- | 
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Solutions 


Ir IS obvious that a man may solve 
his private problem by withdrawing 
from business or politics, but this kind 
of monasticism does little to solve the 
problems of business and politics. 
—CarL MICHALSON, 
Crises (Scribner's) 
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LAW 

I 

e F. MURRAY BENSON 

et Attorney and Methodist Layman 

to 

. This column will digest court de- 
cisions pertinent to churches and pas- 

™ tors. Limitations of space require over- 

e simplification of the facts and the 

at decisions. There 1s no attempt here to 
give legal opinions. 

en 

°55 

k, } THE CASE: The village zoning of- 

ru- | ficial of Whitefish Bay, Wis., ruled 

he | that a group of priests and laymen 
living together in a house constituted 

nd} a convent and, by the zoning code, 

ng | convents could only be located in the 

m- | fourth zone. The residence was in the 

nd } first zone, which was restricted to one- 

ave | family residences. A lower court ruled 

ies , the group was not a “family.” 

ol. 

hts { Decision: The court ruled against the 
strict interpretation of the word “fam- 

ini: | ily” and held that the group did con- 
stitute a family within the intent of 

: the ordinance. They did no mission- 

ons) 2° work at the residence, and their 
normal activities of eating, sleeping, 

| and relaxing were normal for a fam- 

ing } ily sesidence: therefore, it could not 

ind } be classified as a convent. 

the} [Misstonarres of Our Lapy oF 
Laseterte v. VILLAGE OF WHITEFISH 

onal | Bay, 267 Wis. 609, 66 N.W. 2d 627 
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=~ FOLDING TABLES 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Cee Bese 18 5) 


, a REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 981 SCRANTON 2, PA, 


ADVERTISING? 
For rates write to: 
The New Christian Advocate 


Advertising Department 
740 N. Rush e Chicago 11, Illinois 


CLASSIFIED ADS 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted for 
miscellaneous items of general interest to w 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE readers. No Agents Wanted 


or Opportunity for Profit advertising. Rate 30c_ per word 
Minimum $4.50. CLOSING DATE FIVE WEEKS IN 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION (list). For use of ‘Box 


No. . . . NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE”: add $1.30 
Address: NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE—Classified De- 
partment, 740 N. Rush Street, Chicago It1. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS 
BOOKS WANTED 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. “Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, Dept. 
CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


EVANGELIST 
JOSE PH ‘BROOKSHIRE ° 


. Methodist approved 
National references . . Preparation 

progrs m Preacher, Soloist Full 

information, Box 431, Lexington, Kentucky. 


FOR SALE 


COMPLETELY FURNISHED SUMMER COT- 
TAGE at Camp Glisson, Dahlonega, Georgia. 
Two bedrooms, large living room, screened 
front porch, dining room, kitchen and bath. 
Perfect mountain vacation spot. Contact Rev. 


E. M. Nelson, Camp Glisson, Dahlonega, 
Georgia. Fai 

HELP WANTED 
DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Church of 1700 members 
Coast community. Please 
First Methodist Church, 


Experience preferred. 
in thriving Gulf 
send resume to: 
Texas City, Texas. 3 
POSITION WANTED 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER WANTS FULL 
TIME position with organ and voice teaching 
privileges. Experienced with multiple choirs ; 
extensive graduate work in Sacred Music. 
Interested in church or college. Relocation 
immediately. Box A-8, NEW CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE, 


RESORTS 
THE CHELTENHAM—Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 


Rooms Running Water — Moderate — Near 
Auditorium and Ocean. Ministerial Discounts. 
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Help on Touchy Subject 

Epitor: I have just read E. Clayton 
Calhoun’s “The South’s Valley of De- 
cision” (May, page 81), and I think 
it is one of the best treatments of a 
touchy subject that I have ever read. 

More power to President Calhoun. 
I am sure the Lord will continue to 
use him mightily as he continues to 
serve the cause of Christ in this vital 
area of living. 

Sipney J. Lawson 
St. Mark’s Methodist Church, 
San Diego, Calif. 


Corrections on Ordination 


Epitor: J. Hamby Barton, Jr., has 
some errors in his article, “The Con- 
cept of Ordination.” 

For example, Wesley’s form of ordi- 
nation is not quite “identical with the 
Anglican order for making bishops,” 
and the difference carries some les- 
sons for present-day Methodists. To 
him it was “ordination” and not “con- 
secration,” as in the English prayer 
book. Modern Methodists reverse Wes- 
ley. 

Furthermore, there is no evidence 
that he substituted “elder” for “priest” 
on doctrinal grounds. In his English 
ordinations Wesley used “presbyter.” 
(The view set forth in the Korah ser- 
mon of 1790 was that of a sacrificing 
priest, and so Wesley regarded him- 
self.) 

The assumption that Article XX of 
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the Articles of Religion denies the 
Communion as a sacrifice is a false as- 
sumption. What the article does is to 
condemn the notion that it is a sub 
stitute for the one Great Sacrifice. ... 
MILTon Jay PrEpEN 
First Methodist Church 
Belzoni, Miss. 


“Wonderful Issue” 


Epitor: Thanks for the wonderful 
May issue, though every issue of Tue 
New Curistian ApvocatE is interest- 
ing and worthwhile. 

J. Hamby Barton’s article on “The 
Concept of Ordination” (May, page 
9) is excellent. Perhaps E. Clayton 
Calhoun could give us more on our 
“Valley of Decision” here in the South. 

Mrs. JoHn Tate 

Augusta, Ga. 


Inadequate Book Review 


Eprror: I am amazed at the inade- 
quate reference to Ernest Hocking’s 
great book on immortality (April, 
page 95). The comment, “For many 
the great Hocking offers difficulties,” 
hints that preachers are not supposed 
to wrestle with “difficulties.” Fine as- 
sumption! 

Hocking is surely one of the most 
readable and quotable of all philoso- 
phers. Preachers would do well to im- 
merse themselves in his fascinating 
and immensely important books. (And 
how wonderful that, at 84, he should 
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publish The Coming World Civiliza- 
tion and The Meaning of Immortality 
in Human Experience.) 
BisHop JaMEs C, BAKER 
San Marino, Calif. 


Welcome, Sermon Clinic 


Epiror: Just a word of fine com- 


mendation—the new addition in THE | 


New Curist1AN ApvocatTe. The “Ser- 
mon Clinic” is simply wonderful! 
Keep it up! With materials like 
that, the level of preaching should 
certainly reach a new high within a 
lew years. 
Paut E. STEVENS 
Methodist Church 
| Kaukaunaa, Wis. 


Epiror: Thank you for introducing 
the Sermon Clinic in the May issue. 
This will be very helpful along with 
the Counselor’s Workshop. 

C. B. Frrenp 
First Methodist Church 
Hoopeston, Ill. 


The editors have received a number 
of similar comments.—Ebs. 


Distortion Brought into Focus 


Epitor: Lloyd M. Conyer’s article, 
s | “Wesley’s Religion—and Ours” (May, 
|, } page 41) makes a distorted defense of 
y | Arminianism, as I see it. It sounds 
more like ideology than biblical inter- 
| } pretation; for predestination is a tenet 


. | of faith which is woven into the 
whole fabric of Scripture. 

t We are saved simply because God 

. | loves us and has eternally chosen us. 

| All of us have been lost; yet God, in 


his mercy, has chosen a people for 
himself. So, predestination or election 
might be thought of as God’s saving 
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grace in the dimension of time—he is 
always beforehand with us. 

Mr. Conyers misrepresents, I think, 
the teaching of limited or definite 
Atonement. The benefits of Christ's 
sacrifice are applied to each of those 
for whom he died. There, on Gol- 
gotha, God was redeeming me person- 
ally, and every one of those who shall 
eternally praise him for it. We cannot 
satisfy God with anything we can do 
—all our goodness is tainted; yet in 
spite of our unworthiness, he claims 
us. 

That we cannot be saved by our 
own free will, but must be made will- 
ing by God’s Word and Holy Spirit, 
is offensive to our pride. But it is basic 
teaching in the Bible and in human 
experience.... | 

RicHarp W. HvupeELson 

Ligonier, Ind. 


The Hostess’ Problem 


Epiror: In “Alcohol, Abstinence, 
and Teen-agers” (May, page 18) Ray- 
mond G. McCarthy says that “the 
hostess who feels it incumbent to serve 
alcoholic drinks has a responsibility 
to provide non-intoxicating beverages 
out of respect for the abstainer.” 

I say that alcoholic beverages ought 
never be served, no matter what the 
social compulsions. And this applies 
to beer as well. 

Emil Kraepelin, of Munich, Ger- 
many, after many: years of checking 
and rechecking under every condition 
he could think of over a period of 
many years, said positively that one 
drink of beer affected the drinker ad- 
versely, always. 

Despite social, business, or other 
custom, any beverage containing more 
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than one half of one per cent alcohol 
—according to legal definition—is 
intoxicating and therefore injurious, 
W. F. Ocvessy 
Morro Bay, Calif. 







Liberal Reaction 


Epitor: I have read, “Has Liberal. 
ism Had It?” (May, page 3) and | 
desire to be enrolled among the neo- 
liberals. 

Two things that pain me in neo 
orthodox writings are an apparent 















antipathy to reason, and an apparent | PRAY 
effort to discard everything that Co by Ed 
tianity owes to the Greeks. Ed 
To oppose reason is to oppose te the 2 
Fourth Gospel, and to oppose Hellen-} p46. 
ism is to oppose an essential part off tinen 
the Pauline writings, as well as much } joy; 
of the Johannine—and, of course, | whe 
Peter and Hebrews. life. | 
KELLy JANES 
Geneseo, N.Y. 
THRE 
Pay for Vacation Preaching by He 
Epitor: As a retired minister who an | 
does some preaching for vacationing -_ 
brethren, let me suggest a formula: |“ } 
One-half of 1 per cent of the regu- cies 
lar pastor’s annual salary, plus car ex- t on 
pense at 10¢ a mile, with a minimum ry , 
of $10 per service and a maximum of . 
= J . 7 y E ) she W 
$25 plus car expense. Where two off: 
more churches or two or more services Ch : 
are involved, let each be computed -" 
separately and the car expense divided 
proportionately. cone 
Of course, this would not apply te Or 
emergencies, only to cases where the} by L. 
pastor is away on vacation. Ed, 
Frep W. CuurcH } Noko 
Retired minister, neapc 
Andover, N.Y. oppor 
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PRAYER BEFORE TAKE-OFF 





is | by Edgar 1. Doudna 

Edgar Doudna is a veteran pilot of 
he F the airlines, and each time before he 
D-} takes off for his flights across the con- 
®} tinent he bows in prayer. Here is a 
ch moving personal testimony of a man 


who takes Christ into his business 


life. Don’t miss it. 


THREE DAYS TO SEE 
by Helen Keller 


If suddenly your doctor told you 


- that you had only three days left to 
fuse your sight, what would be the 
5 most precious things you would want 
- © seer One ot the greatest women ot 
pd all time—herself blind—tells of the 
a things she would most want to see if 
a} she were given only three days. There 
os! isa sermon in this memorable Reader’s 
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IF YOUR TEEN-AGER PICKS THE 
WRONG FRIENDS .. . 


by L. Edmond Leipold 


Edmond Leipold is principal of 
Nokomis Junior High School in Min- 
neapolis, where he has extraordinary 
opportunity to study today’s much- 
JULY, 1958 
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maligned teen-ager. In this penetrat- 
ing article he gives some frank advice 
on teen companions and what you 
can do about them. 


SAINT IN STIRRUPS 
by Paul Friggens 


If you are traveling in Montana 
Methodist country this summer, 
chances are you will hear about the 
fabulous “Brother Van.” The Rev. 
William Wesley Van Orsdel was a 
pioneer preacher who migrated to 
Montana in the 1870s to save the In- 
dians. He left behind him a monu- 
ment of more than 100 churches and 
institutions. See the center pictorial 
for an extraordinary oil painting of 
“Brother Van” shooting buffalo. 


BACKTRACKING JOHN WESLEY 
by Romey Pitt Marshall 

While filling preaching engage- 
ments in England last summer, the 
editor of North Carolina CAristian 
Advocate took a number of side trips 
to sites of interest in the life of Meth- 
odism’s founder. The result is an en- 
grossing travel guide to such places 
as City Road Chapel, Westminster 
Hall, Epworth, Bristol, and Bath. A 
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feature of general interest, but of spe- 
cial interest to any member of your 
congregation who may be planning a 
trip to England. 


DON’T GET ‘THUMBED’ INTO TROUBLE 
by George Daniels 


Hitchhikers of today are vastly 
different from the romantic highway 
travelers of years past, when the aver- 
age stranger who thumbed a ride was 
a college youth, a serviceman, or a 
broke stranger wanting to get home. 
A Tocetuer staff writer, who re- 
searched FBI and state police files, 
now tells how the hitchhiker’s thumb 
could be an invitation to disaster. 


THE BIBLE AND THE BANKBOOK 
by Lila Sheppard 


A simple step taken in the right 
direction in plenty of time can correct 
problem habits before they get a real 
hold on youngsters. This tells how 
one woman saw a child’s stealing as 
a need for security. She had the right 
answer. 


LET’S MAKE SUNDAYS PLEASANT 
by Calvin Bergdall 


Do you climb out of bed on the 
wrong side, gulp your breakfast, and 
rush off to church yanking the chil- 
dren after you? Or do you make Sun- 
day a pleasant, worshipful day? Here’s 
a family that discovered how to make 
Sunday the best day of the week—as 
it should be. 


YOUNG MUSIC MAKERS 
a Pictorial 


Every summer Methodist music 
students are numbered among the 
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youth who attend the famed Aspen 
Music School and Festival in Aspen, 
Colo. Here’s a striking pictorial of 
young Methodists participating in this 
Colorado summer event. Pictures are 
by one of America’s outstanding pho- 
tographers, Eugene Cook. i 






WHAT OTHERS DO FOR US 
by Ola Gladys Hytlon 


In our efforts to be good Christians, 
we endeavor to do the right thing for 
those we love. This is fine, but | 
we would do better to allow others to 
do things for us. Here are some cases | 
of people who found extraordinary | 
lift and satisfaction in giving others 
a chance to do things for them. Yau 
might try it, too! 


PROTESTANT PAVILION 
a Pictorial 


If by chance you are flying to Ev 
rope this summer to see the world’s 
fair at Belgium, you won’t want to 
miss the Protestant Pavilion. And | 
whether you go or not, you will be} 
interested in TocrTHeER’s pictorial 
about this symbol of Protestantism | 
across the seas. Methodists helped! 
build it! 


CAMP MEETINGS GROW UP! 
by Adlai C. Holler 


They used to travel for days—on 
foot, on horseback, in wagons loaded 
with chickens, pigs, sacks of grain, { 
and trailed by tethered cows. Indian | 
Field Camp Ground in South Carolina | 
traces its origin back to those days— 
and carries on many of the same tr 
ditions today. Old-timers—and you, | 
too—will reminisce with the writer 0 
Methodism’s rich heritage. 
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A CARRYOR BAG 
OR A SATIN STOLE 
REC IF YOU PURCHASE A 
ho- : 


PULPIT 





ten 
S to Order a new pulpit robe now and receive a 
ases carryor bag or a satin pulpit stole free! Take 
vary | advantage of our special summer offer and 
ses order your new robe before August 11, 1958. 
Choose your robe from over fifteen materials 
You in popular dignified styles in white, cream, 
silver gray or black. Illustrated at left is the 
John Wesley—a distinctive robe with velvet 
facing, comfortable inner sleeves and covered 
zipper closure. If you purchase your robe before 
August 11, you will receive your choice of a 
Ev- one-color, satin, unmonogrammed pulpit stole 
cld’s to match your robe or the carryor bag which 
makes storing and carrying your robe easy. 
it (0 | The carryor is made of water-repellent black 
And | twill with a 48-inch zipper closure. 
1 be | Special summer rates are also available on 
arial ¢ choir robes if your church orders before 
= | August 11. Fill in the coupon below and mail 
tism to us for complete information. Don’t delay— 
ped | this offer expires on August 11, 1958! 


geeeeeFILL IN AND MAIL TODAY «#*+s92 





: Order from : 

: THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 8 

$ serving you s 

| s Baltimore 3 ¢ Chicago1l « Cincinnati2 « Dallas1 $& 
—— s Detroit 1 + Kansas City 6 « Nashville 2 * New York 11 § 
aded $ Pittsburgh 30 « Portland5 Richmond 16 § 
| San Francisco 
rain ¢ : Please send me complete information about your : 
dian | ® special summer offers on: . 
idl Shop at our s % . s 
olina COKESBURY BOOK STORES: : C) Pulpit Robes C) Choir Robes : 
| Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. : This offer expires August 11, 1958. : 
ays— Boston, 577 Boylston St. = SEND TO: 3 
tra: Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 8 § 
€ Nashville, 417 Church St. ® Street s 
+. s 

T 3 City (3 
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The Romance of the Doer .. William F. May 


A Matter of Life—or Death 


Counselor at Work 


Films for Churches Harry C. Spencer 
A Will Can Do God’s Will Monk Bryan 
It’s an Idea 

It’s New 

The Church and the Law. . F. Murray Benson 


Should Ministers Join Clubs and Lodges? (A Panel) 
My Call to the Ministry .. . George A. Fallon 


For ‘Mrs. Preacher’ 


On the Record 

We Want to Know 

Open Forum—Letters to the Editor 
TOGETHER Preview 








